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FOREWORD 


HE publication of this book affords me a 

welcome opportunity of publicly congratulating 
the Kent County Constabulary on their century 
of service. While that service has always been 
outstanding in quality and sometimes spectacular, 
much of it, by its very nature, has had to be per- 
formed confidentially, methodically and patiently 
without hope of more than occasionally attracting 
general attention. 

We all admire the devotion of our police. 
In days gone by, they sometimes had to contend 
with suspicion, if not open hostility. It is a 
tribute to the confidence they have inspired, to 
their tact and to their efficiency that nowadays 
they are almost universally regarded as friends 
and advisers of the people as well as protectors. 
When one looks round the world to-day, one 
realises how grateful we should be for the close 
and cordial association which exists between our 
police and the public. 
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Society becomes more complex year by year, 
and so, too, do the duties of the police. Their 
functions are now manifold, ranging from the 
ceaseless street and traffic patrol to the highly 
skilled and often scientific work of crime in- 
vestigation. Training is essential for a modern 
police force if, like Kent’s, it is to cope efficiently 
with situations as they arise and to use expertly 
such 20th Century devices as radio and high speed 
transport. In these days when crime fiction claims 
so many readers, I recommend with confidence 
this book because it presents a record of fact— 
fact to which we in Kent can point with pride— 
while giving also a fascinating glimpse into the 
day by day operation of this vital public service. 


Mrie4 


Chairman, 
Kent Police Authority. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE reader should be warned that this volume is not a 

conventional history of the Kent County Constabulary, 
rather does it attempt to convey the spirit of a police force 
over the first century of its existence. Much of it is intimate 
and personal, some of it trivial, but in aggregate it is hoped 
that it conveys something of the intangibles which make a 
British police force at least different, if not wonderful, to 
foreigners. 


There is history within these pages but most of all there 
is humanity, courage too, and devotion to duty. The average 
policeman is an ordinary sort of fellow with his own fears and 
problems like the rest of us; he is different only inasmuch as 
his training has given him added responsibility and initiative 
as well as impartiality, Public respect for the police has not 
been achieved in a night—but rather through a hundred years 
of unremitting service. 


When we remember that a policeman is never off duty, 
that he never knows from one moment to the next what task 
he will have to perform or what danger he will have to face, 
we may understand more readily that he holds an exalted 
place in the community, It is no idle boast that a citizen in 
trouble will usually find a policeman with an answer, He re- 
presents law, order and government but he remains the servant 
and not the master of the people. It is this growing spirit of 


Captain The Right Honourable 
Lord Cornwallis, K.B.E.. MC., 
D.L., J.P., Her Majesty's Lieutenant 
of the County of Kent. Le 
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service, fellowship and goodwill which runs through the pages 
of this book—a policeman’s life through a century of rapid 
change. 


If it achieves its aim it will be a modest tribute to a 
splendid Force which has served us well. We write of it more 
as a team than as individuals because team work is the 
dominant factor in police work—no matter whether in clearing 
up a crime or a traffic jam. He is the most versatile and 
tolerant of our public servants, trained to be helpful and con- 
siderate as well as efficient. 

The most effective tribute to the police is just a moment’s 
thought of what we would do without them. They are so 
much an unobtrusive part of life that it is difficult to justify 
our complacent acceptance of their presence. Here then, in 
these pages, is reflected the spirit behind the force more than 
the plodding steps of progress. Obviously the two become 
intertwined in places, but if the historian finds it deficient in 
detail and footnotes we hope the ordinary citizen and the 
ordinary policeman will find it an entertainingly accurate 
profile of police activity through a memorable century. 


THE EpirTor. 


Headquarters of the Kent County 
12. Constabulary at Maidstone. 


THE POLICE AUTHORITY. 


HE Kent County Constabulary was administered by the 

Justices in Quarter Sessions until 1889 when, with the 
formation of County Councils to take over local government 
in county areas a Standing Joint Committee was created, This 
body administered the police until 1947 when the present 
Police Authority was formed. 

The Kent County Constabulary have been exceptionally 
fortunate in being controlled by a body which, whilst ever 
mindful of its duties to the public, has never failed to inspire 
loyalty and confidence amongst members of the Force. The 
Force gratefully acknowledges the consideration, generosity 
and assistance which it has always received from its govern- 
ing committee and without which the efficiency and happiness 
of officers and men would not have been possible. 

The Police Authority has been an inspiration throughout 
the service. Their sense of justice, impartiality and dignity 
permeated the whole Force and provided that capacity for 
leadership without which the Force would have been unequal 
to its tasks. 

We record with gratitude the names of the chairmen of 
the Standing Joint Committee which for more than half a 
century so worthily controlled the destinies of the Force: 


S. P. Groves, Esq. - - 1889-1899 
F. S. W. Cornwallis, Esq. - 1899-1910 
R. G. E. Locke, Esq. - - 1910-1920 
Kenneth McAlpine, Esq. - 1920-1923 
Lt.-Col. R. G, E. Locke - 1923-1940 
Lord Cornwallis - - - 1940-1945 


Lord Harris assumed the chairmanship of the Standing 
Joint Committee in 1945 and remained until 1947 when he 
became chairman of the Police Authority of which the present 
members are: 


Captain The Right Honourable 
Lord Harris, M.C. DL. J.P., 
Chairman of the Kent Police 
Authority. 
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I 
THE CHANGING SCENE. 


HUNDRED years of police history is a revealing com- 
mentary on the social life of the period. When the 
Kent County Constabulary was established public executions 
were a part of the administration of justice. Today we have 
reached the point where capital punishment has been virtually 
abolished and is the exception rather than the rule. It has 
been a period in which lingering stage coaches were forced off 
the highways by railways, and the railways in turn have been 
threatened by the modern stage coach and the common man 
has taken to wheels and wings. 

Twice during the period the policemen of Kent have pre- 
pared plans against invasion; twice have the shores of the 
county been a first line of defence and its skies and fields be- 
came the graveyard of enemy hopes and the main defence of 
London’s crowded millions. Through it all the Kentish police- 
man has played his part, usually quietly and unobtrusively, 
conscious that the reward for the most efficient work is a 
public unawareness that anything has been done—that his 
fundamental duty of prevention and protection has been 
achieved. 

At the beginning of our hundred years very few ordinary 
citizens had everyday contact with the police, today it applies 
to the majority—even though it may be only to point out the 
error of our parking ways or to try and save us from our- 
selves by insisting that lights are necessary on bicycles. 

What we all forget at times is that the policeman is doing 
what we are all supposed to do—that he is, in fact, our deputy 
—a designation still preserved in some parts of the world. 
He is not a privileged person. He has very little authority 
not possessed by the ordinary citizen. Every citizen is re- 
sponsible for law enforcement and the keeping of the Queen’s 
peace. 

As a matter of convenience we have for hundreds and 
probably thousands of years employed deputies to do this work 
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for us. The outstanding merit of the system is the element 
of impartiality; the authority of the uniform; the knowledge 
of law and the immense resources behind every police officer 
in the execution of his duty. We are all presumed to know 
the law and only policemen and lawyers know the enormity 
of that presumption and its attendant risks, and it is not sur- 
prising that we appointed deputies, or that today we marvel 
at the intricate and powerful machine of law enforcement re- 
presented by every village constable who is himself the in- 
heritor of a tradition lost in the mists of time. 

Historians differ but there was almost certainly the 
equivalent of a policeman in ancient Britain. The Romans 
had officers to enforce civil law, and even primitive tribes had 
headmen to preserve their form of rough justice. In Britain 
the modern police force traces itself through tything men, 
reeves and sheriffs, watchmen and parish constables. In- 
tegration was slow and abuses many. Many watchmen and 
constables were shady characters chosen because they were 
not averse to a little funny business in the interests of their 
masters, usually prominent landed gentry more concerned with 
their own interests than the welfare of the community. 

There were many constables and watchmen of excellent 
character called upon to do unpleasant jobs. They had to 
muster soldiers for the king, maintain arms and collect taxes. 
They had to administer harsh vagrancy laws as well as arrest 
wrongdoers. Amongst their duties at one time was the round- 
ing up of miscreants who failed to attend church. Not all 
their work was oppressive. They had to protect the common 
lands upon which most villages depended and the village con- 
stable was almost invariably placed in charge of that most 
important animal—the community bull. The power of the 
village constable was, however, limited to his own parish, and 
it was not until the middle of the 18th century that there was 
any definite move to create a unified police force or to ensure 
some generally accepted standard of law enforcement to re- 
place the widely varied local standards largely according to 
the integrity or otherwise of the local squire. 

The early reformers had a tough battle. They were 
undermining the authority of the big landowners in a con- 


Captain J H. Ruxton, first Chief 
I8 Constable of Kent (1857-1893). 
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fined world in which every parish was a cell. Its inhabitants 
rarely ventured beyond the parish boundaries, and the motives 
of the reformers were regarded as suspect, obscure and un- 
necessary. 

The first effective reforms came in the cities where a great 
increase in crimes of violence had frightened people into 
accepting some form of organised protection. It started with 
the Bow Street Patrol—informally known as the Bow Street 
runners—but it was not until 80 years afterward that public 
opinion had changed sufficiently to approve the formation of 
the Metropolitan Police, and only then in the face of strong 
criticism and widely held fears that it would create a police 
state. 

The rural areas clung to their traditions still longer. In- 
deed the history of the county police forces seem to run parallel 
with the history of the railways, the greatest single factor in 
breaking up parochialism. The steel road broke up parish 
life, incited people to travel beyond their parish boundaries 
and began its shattering effect on local customs and prejudices. 
Gradually rural inhabitants began to recognise the need for 
some unified system of law enforcement, but opposition to 
change was not easily overcome. 

It was not until 30 years after the establishment of the 
Metropolitan Police that the Kent County Constabulary was 
formed on the 14th January, 1857, with the appointment of 
Capt. John Henry Ruxton as Chief Constable with an 
approved establishment of 222 officers and men. 

Capt. Ruxton’s salary on appointment was £400 per 
annum—less than the amount paid to a probationary constable 
today—but he laid the foundations which have stood the test 
of time, and started a fascinating story going from days before 
the adult franchise and compulsory education to the modern 
welfare state. When Capt. Ruxton started the Kent police one 
of the qualifications necessary for appointment of a police 
superintendent was an ability to read and write—there were 
no such exacting qualifications for constables whose wage, on 
appointment, was eighteen shillings a week. 

Looking back across the century it seems incredible that 
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a largely illiterate and certainly ill-equipped police force 
should become the body it is today—an organisation backed 
by the resources of science and industry, attracting the 
highest type of individual to its service and succeeding in 
creating a highly disciplined and effective force without in- 
truding upon the fundamental liberties of the ordinary citizen, 

The dangers which the opponents of a centrally organised 
police force expected have indeed materialised in some other 
countries. We have seen the rise and fall of police states, 
but British compromise and common sense has prevented it in 
this country. We have succeeded in creating a police force 
within the rule of law, with very few powers denied to the 
ordinary citizen, and which is a truly citizen force. 

In Kent we have the third largest County force in England. 
It is responsible for a vital gateway with exceptional respons- 
ibilities in peace and war. Its story is, in effect, the story of 
the changing times in Britain—and nowhere are the changes 
reflected more potently than in police files. 

Ex-Superintendent George Ford, living in retirement in 
Herne Bay, was sworn in asa constable by Capt J. H. Ruxton. 
Mr. Ford remembers him not so much as a disciplinarian 
but as a typical English country gentleman in cap and tweeds, 
building a police force in an English tradition of fair play and 
no nonsense. He inspired respect and affection from his 
officers and men, and it is largely due to his efforts that the 
Kent police were founded on a solid rock rather than the 
shifting sands of so many experiments—and a hundred years 
ago a county police force was frankly experimental. Capt. 
Ruxton had the interests of the force at heart as well as the 
population it served. He instituted many reforms, improved 
conditions and did much to create the status and dignity of 
policemen, It was not an easy task and must not be under- 
rated in the light of modern progress. Capt. Ruxton started 
in an age of 18/- a week policemen—but it was also an age 
of penny a pint beer and a cottage could be rented for a 
shilling a week. 
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Five Chief Constables of Kent: 


Major H. E. Chapman, C.B.E. Lieut.-Col. H. M. A. Warde, C.B.E. 
(top left). (top right). 

Maior H. H. Edwards (inset). 
Sir Percy Sillitoe, C.B.E., D.L. Captain J. A. Davison, MC. 


(bottom lefr). (bottom right). 


il 
THE EARLY YEARS. 


HEN the Kent County Constabulary was created in 1857 

Britain generally was still in the throes of the industrial 
revolution. It was the time of the great railway building age. 
and travel was slowly but certainly ceasing to be the privilege 
of the wealthy. 

Barriers were being broken down. Local communities 
long isolated by lack of communications and the conventional 
insularity of the Briton who tended to live and die where he 
was born—or else seek adventure overseas—was disappearing. 
Communities were getting to know each other; railways were 
ushering in the age of cheap travel and into this changing 
world there came a centralised police force. 

The village constable was, as he still is, responsible for 
law and order—but he was not then, as now, answerable to 
some central authority. In earlier days he interpreted the law 
according to the ideas of the local squire—almost invariably 
the local magistrate—and administration and penalities varied 
enormously from parish to parish. The old type policeman 
was a rugged individualist but while individualism in the 
police force is no longer encouraged, initiative is perhaps more 
highly valued than at any time. Those who know only the 
modern headquarters of the Kent Force in Sutton Road, 
Maidstone, will find it difficult to appreciate the less subtle 
amenities of Wren’s Cross which for more than 80 years was 
the nerve centre of the whole Force. 

The modern headquarters has a staff of 88 regular officers 
of all ranks, and 38 men and 74 women civilians—a total of 
200. A figure exactly ten times the number of the staff at 
Wren’s Cross including the Chief and Deputy Chief Constable. 
Although nine borough forces were amalgamated with the 
county in 1943—-and no one is expected to work twelve hours 
a day as a matter of course, it is still a staggering change in 
about 18 years. 

‘ren’s Cross. Headquarters of the 
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Wren’s Cross was a house in Maidstone—not far from 
All Saints’ Church—taken over in 1857 and used (there was 
really no conversion) as Police Headquarters. A block was 
added for a barracks and a few cells for local prisoners, About 
an acre of ground accommodated the main offices for admin- 
istration and criminal investigation, barracks and training 
school, tailor’s shop and stores, stables and later garages. In 
addition there were three houses and offices for the Super- 
intendent of the Bearsted Division and his “Lock-up keeper”. 
There was also a parade ground and a paddock for horses, 
Part of the green was later converted into a bowling green 
which afforded a much more complicated game than do 
modern greens, as a sucessful bowler needed to know the 
various “tramlines” and the right place on the wire netting 
to touch in order to get a useful rebound on to the jack. 

The administration was done by a handful of staff. Each 
constable became a specialist in several branches of work, 
whilst all were competent to deal with routine matters such 
as pay sheets, correspondence and reports. One sergeant dealt 
with crime statistics, general correspondence, offence reports, 
food and drugs, special constables and private duty claims, 
whilst the other one dealt with recruiting—discipline—cloth- 
ing and stores—vehicle costs—removals—housing—com- 
plaints—diseases of animals—remounts and estimates. “Dealt 
with” is meant literally—anybody of the exalted rank of ser- 
geant was not expected to ask for too much advice or direction. 

Sports—widows and orphans fund—first aid—swimming 
secretaryships and so on were all taken on as extras, whilst the 
printing of “Patrol”, the half yearly journal, merely meant 
midnight for a few nights instead of 9 p.m. or 10 p.m. Most 
paper work was distributed by means of the “pudding” and 
that first duplicator was regarded as the eighth wonder. The 
modern electric duplicator has much to answer for with its 
churn of informations and directions, 

In the early years of the Force there was no period of 
instruction. Practically any hefty and healthy looking young 
man of known honesty was accepted and put in uniform to 
begin duty next day, possibly receiving some direction from 
another constable for a day or so. 

Drill parades were held occasionally at Headquarters, 
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when the Sergeant Major instructor endeavoured to smarten 
up the rather variegated assembly. Beer drinking was the 
chief off duty hobby and there were several outstanding per- 
formers. Attendance at divine service on Sunday was com- 
pulsory and the occasion is recalled when a young curate in 
a moment of inspiration gave his flock the opportunity to 
choose their own hymns, The recollection of thirty or forty 
bulky red-faced policemen singing “You in your small corner” 
and “Dare to be a Daniel” will long remain. 

The barracks used to have an open shed on the ground 
floor but this was built in and the block then became a three 
storied building with the top two floors as dormitories. One 
of these dormitories was also used for meals and as a class 
room. The rooms were quite bare, with Army folding iron 
bedsteads and “biscuits” and trestle tables and forms, but at 
least they were clean. After half an hour’s physical training, 
the first two hours of every day were devoted to cleaning, 

All cooking was done on a coal range. Cook had to get 
up at 4.30 a.m. to get the fire going in time for breakfast and 
the copper boiling for scrubbing water. All took turns as 
cook with varied results. Saturdays, because of an extra 
clean up ready for inspection, meant cold lunch, and this was 
usually the best meal because it received the least attention 
from the cook. Well remembered is a recruit who calculated 
that if it takes 34 minutes to cook one egg, then 30 eggs require 
1 hour and 45 minutes! There was another recruit who was 
persuaded that to blacklead the inside of the kettle, as well 
as the outside, would find favour with the instructor. 

As every match had to be picked up from the gravel 
parade ground before it was watered and rolled every morn- 
ing, smokers were encouraged to be tidy in their habits, 

Ju jitsu was learnt on a mat in the instructor’s office. In. 
struction was “practical” and few sessions went by without 
most members of the class getting a few marks! 

There was no privacy, but there was fun. The awkward 
customer soon learnt not to be quite so awkward. More than 
one recruit has been hung out of one of the top windows about 
30 feet up and not pulled in until he promised to mend his 
erring ways. The result was that what had started as a 
collection of all sorts—mothers’ boys, labourers, soldiers, 
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sailors, clerks, ex-officers, mechanics and so on, finished up 
after three months as a fit and happy team of police officers 
with a feeling of comradeship that persisted throughout the 
years. 

The doubtful ones were sifted out early. The first few 
weeks were usually enough. The modern training school has 
almost hotel comfort and first class instruction, and the re- 
cruits are well paid whilst being taught. Do they turn out 
better policemen? The answer varies with one’s age and 
probably always will do. Academically the old instructors 
were limited. Their knowledge came from practical experi- 
ence and a policeman’s pocket “guide, and was passed on with- 
out any teaching technique or psychology, but the class was 
turned out clean and smart, disciplined, loyal and keen. 

The horses too, and their riders were turned out 
as well as they could be and they looked splendid and knew it, 
and a little prancing for the benefit of the public was fully 
justified. The last was old “Bess”. How sweet she was! 

From the day it was first rented for £65 a year—it was 
not purchased until three years after the start of the Force at 
a cost of £1,200—until it was abandoned in 1939 in favour of 
the new headquarters, Wren’s Cross was the heart of the Kent 
County Constabulary. 

Measured by modern standards, it was hopelessly in- 
adequate, lacking space, equipment and practically all amen- 
ities, yet most of the “old uns” have nostalgic memories of it. 
The place is looking pretty dowdy now and no longer does 
a mounted policeman come prancing out of the gates into 
Stone Street. 

Wren’s Cross probably misses its morning scrub and 
possibly all the bad language used about its deficiencies, but 
it can be assured of a good measure of lasting affection. 
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George White, Policeman at Herne Bay, 1853. 


Tenterden Borough Police Force (complete) at the time of amalgamation in 1889, 


iil 
A FIRM FOUNDATION. 


HEN the Kent County Constabulary was formed in 1857 
there was no unanimity about its desirability. The 
arguments heard then were not dis-similar to the arguments 
heard today on other matters. We had managed very well 
without a county police force. It was part of’the process of 
centralisation and taking affairs from the parishes to a distant 
authority. It was expensive. There was also the argument that 
it was the beginning of the creation of a police state in Britain! 
True, the establishment of the Metropolitan Police 30 
years earlier and the fact that some boroughs had taken steps 
to create police forces had undermined the argument to some 
extent, and there was possibly less opposition to a county 
police force in Kent than in many other parts of the country, 
but we must not lose sight of the fact that the opposition had a 
definite and profound effect in fashioning the new organisation. 
It helped to lay down a pattern of what a police force should 
not be even if it was less helpful in providing a more con- 
structive and positive programme. 

When Capt. John Henry Ruxton was appointed to create 
the Force he had a clear indication of what he must avoid 
if he was to secure the goodwill and co-operation of law 
abiding citizens, and he created a climate from the start which 
was, and still is, sensitive to public opinion and tolerant of 
constructive criticism. 

It is a remarkable tribute to his foresight and integrity 
that the basic pattern he fashioned has remained un- 
changed during a hundred years of extraordinary develop- 
ment. Police cars have replaced horses and traps, motor 
cycles have replaced pedal bicycles, radio communications 
have replaced runners and a rather primitive and unreliable 
telegraph system—but the broad pattern is similar, Times 
and methods have changed but the fundamental principles of 
police organisation have remained constant. 

The Kent Police were fortunate indeed in having as their 
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first chief a man of remarkable integrity with a quality of 
being able to combine the vision of a new enterprise with a 
firm discipline and profound personal loyalty. His capacity 
so firmly stamped on the Force for the first 37 years of its 
existence has had such lasting effect that it has been a decisive 
factor in easing the way for his successors. 

Police organisation today follows a fairly rigid pattern. 
Precedents exist for almost every situation, and the experience 
of a hundred years is a rich heritage. The position was vastly 
different when Captain Ruxton established the Force. He had 
to find his own way, create many of his own precedents and 
by process of trial and error establish a code of conduct which 
would fulfil the functions of an organised civilian body of men. 
Doubtless there were many trials but remarkably few errors. 

General orders reveal the mind of the man. Some per- 
sonal recollections remind us that he was humble in himself, 
a zealous leader, modest and unremitting in his efforts to im- 
prove the standards of the Force and the conditions of the 
men under him. In days when social conditions and position 
were vastly different from those existing today he was able to 
show a fatherly interest in the Force under his command with- 
out for one moment, lessening its efficiency or discipline. He 
was known for tolerance and kindliness in an age when they 
were not always regarded as virtues. 

These qualities he has left as a rich inheritance for which 
Kentish policemen will always have reason to be grateful. He 
controlled the destinies of the Force for more than a third of 
its present history, and although he did not retire until he was 
77 years of age, and only then because of the deeply-felt loss 
of his wife, he never lost the power of courageous leadership. 
When he left the Chief Constable’s chair he had seen a force 
of 222 men grow to 412 strong, and in 1889, during his term 
of office, the borough police forces of Deal, Faversham, Hythe, 
Sandwich and Tenterden had been absorbed into the county 
Force. 

The first general order issued by Captain Ruxton in- 
formed candidates for the constabulary what he expected of 
them. They were enjoined “carefully to consider and 
recollect that alone, by the individual exertion of each mem- 
ber of the Force and his zealous and active co-operation with 
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the Chief Constable and the officers placed in authority over 
him, in maintaining the discipline and important character 
of the service, can the great aim and object of the County 
Constabulary be attained, viz: the prevention of crime and the 
maintenance of good order”. 

By the 10th March, 1857, 17 sergeants and 185 constables 
had been attested. Twelve superintendents had been ap- 
pointed a month earlier—each to be in charge of a petty 
sessional division of the county, On 11th March a course of 
drill and instruction began in the yard of Maidstone barracks 
which had been placed at the disposal of the Chief Constable. 
The estimated cost of the police force for twelve months was 
£16,641. The estimated cost a hundred years later was 
£880,150. 

The first scale of pay for the new Force was reported to 
the Court of General Session on 13th April, 1857. It re- 
corded 71 constables at 18/- a week, 60 constables at 19/- a 
week, 60 constables at 21/- a week. The 18 sergeants ap- 
pointed averaged 24/2 cach and the 12 superintendents had an 
average salary of £115 per annum. In addition members of 
the Force received a boot allowance of 7d. per week each. 

In 1857 a constable’s uniform, including his blue frock 
coat with embroidery, cost £4 6s. 3d. with an additional 
shilling for a sergeant who had the added distinction of mohair 
lace on his collar. A superintendent’s uniform outfit cost 
£6 5s. Od. primarily due to his superior frock coat with braided 
collar and a superior quality great coat. 

At the outset all ranks had to contribute 24% of their 
pay to the superannuation fund, but a constable on leave of 
absence had Is. 6d. a day deducted from his pay and a shilling 
a day if he was on sick leave. Superintendents were deducted 
twice those amounts. 

There were, however, modest compensations. A married 
constable living in lodgings provided by the county was de- 
ducted 1s. 9d. per week for the accommodation. A single 
constable paid 1s, 2d. 

By then existing standards the police were reasonably 
paid. The main qualification for membership of the Force 
was to be recommended and vouched for by persons of re- 
sponsibility. There was no particular skill involved, the most 
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Tudimentary education was possibly an advantage but not a 
condition of appointment; physical strength was important in 
days when evilly disposed persons were mainly thugs and 
brutes, and poachers delighted in their physical prowess. 

Even the present system of reading out general orders on 
parade—with its obvious advantages and the certainty of every 
officer being aware of the contents—has its origin a hundred 
years ago when general orders had to be read out because if 
merely circulated for reading the recipient would not have 
always been able to read them, There was no system of free 
public education for 20 years after the formation of the Force. 

The obvious attractions of the new Force to physically 
sound honest men was that it offered a measure of economic 
security which was rare in those days. The policeman paid 
pretty heavily for the privilege. There was no such thing as 
regular hours. A constable was on duty 24 hours a day and 
it was much more common practice in those days even though 
the theory remains today and sometimes has to be put into 
practice. Rest days were unknown at the start and policemen 
were in serious breach of discipline if they were not in their 
lodgings even in official sleeping time. 

These were the days when policemen on the beat were 
allowed no meal breaks. There is even a record of constables 
being informed—as a privilege—that they could eat their 
sandwiches in a public convenience seemingly because some 
eminent citizen did not think it added to the dignity of the 
Force for citizens to see them eating on their beats. Those 
early years were certainly a period of intense devotion to duty, 
and it was in no small measure due to the persistence of 
Captain Ruxton that conditions steadily improved in Kent 
and many reforms were ahead of those of other Forces. 

In many ways the first Chief Constable must have been 
a natural reformer. He could, perhaps, have been influenced 
by the hardship and grim realities of his early life as a soldier 
much of which was spent in Australia where the main duty 
of the military was to control the convicts—some of whom 
by modern standards were quite respectable citizens, but 
others were evil brutes. Experience of convict ships, of those 
early efforts of colonisation when a wilderness had to be 
tamed, and service under governors, who even then were 
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fashioning a new quality of mercy, can hardly have failed to 
make an impact. It must have been evident to him as a serving 
officer in Australia—where he went after joining the King’s 
Own Regiment as an ensign in 1834—that consideration and 
compassion paid dividends with military and convicts alike. 

This no doubt provided him with a helpful background 
and enabled him to assume his own standards by the time he 
had returned to England and taken up his appointment. 

When ex-Superintendent Ford was attested Captain 
Ruxton was near retirement. Mr. Ford describes him as 
“beloved and kindly old gentleman” whose portly form, 
prominent beard and inevitable umbrella were a feature of 
the parade ground, as was the four-wheeler in which he used 
to drive around, There can be no doubt that the foundations 
laid during the first 37 years of the county force when Captain 
Ruxton was in command provided the recipe of balanced 
discipline and humanity which has dominated the Force ever 
since. 

The Kent Constabulary developed a family spirit and it 
became a team such as had never been dreamed of under the 
system of independent parish constables, despite all the handi- 
caps of the times. 

It is difficult these days to imagine the operation of a 
police force a hundred years ago in a world without telephones, 
with only a primitive and not very adequate telegraph service, 
poor roads and no centralised information centre, where even 
railways were only just beginning to throw out their steel ten- 
tacles across the length and breadth of the county. It was still 
a rather primitive civilisation with challenging divisions of 
wealth and poverty and one of the principal duties of the police 
was to keep the army of vagrants on the move. 

The modern policeman backed by the resources of his 
age may tend to underestimate the difficulties of a century 
ago, and still more to underestimate the strength of the 
foundations so firmly laid in those early years on which the 
strength and efficiency of the modern force has been built. In 
fact the fabric of the modern force has been superimposed on 
the old. The police car has replaced the horse and trap, the 
modern motor-cycle patrol has replaced the bicycle patrol, 
radio and telephone has largely supplanted the telegraph and 
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train as a means of rapid communication but the essentials 
remain as they were. It is not without significance that 
modern police executives admit that, despite all the aids of 
modern science, the prevention of crime is still most effectively 
performed by the man on the beat and that anything which 
replaces the man on the beat—imposed as it is by man-power 
shortages and economic considerations—is at best a poor 
substitute. 

It may be an argument to support the illusoriness of pro- 
gress, but more than one police officer has declared that many 
of the great achievements of scientific crime detection would 
have been unnecessary if there had been a man on the beat. 
It is always a hypothetical argument—like the perfect murder. 
The perfect murder never appears as an undetected crime be- 
cause it has never been recognised as a crime. Likwise it is 
impossible to argue effectively the number of crimes prevented 
by the presence of a constable on the beat. What is known is 
that there are fewer crimes in areas with small beats 
adequately patrolled. 

The most revealing aspect of the hundred years is that 
although methods have changed the pattern is virtually un- 
altered. Just as it was pointed out to supervisory officers a 
hundred years ago that surprise visits to constables on the beat 
as well as meeting on the traditional fixed points were essential 
for better discipline, so it was emphasised to constables that 
although regular patrols were vital, surprise reversals of 
itinerary and studied irregularities were indigenous to the 
effective prevention of crime. 

We may marvel at the ingenuity of our modern finger 
print experts, but they have their counterpart nearly a hundred 
years ago in the policeman who carefully followed footprints 
from a crime, located the owner of the boots, carefully checked 
the essentially individual nail markings and charged him. To 
a defending barrister who tried to cast some doubts upon the 
constable’s ingenuity and efficiency by asking if the constable 
could swear that the prisoner was at the scene of the crime, 
he gave the devastating answer “All I can swear, sir, is that if 
he was not at the scene of the crime his boots were”. 
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EARLY PROBLEMS. 


HE modern policeman, perspiring profusely in his annual 

summer task of trying to keep week-end traffic moving 
along the overcrowded roads to the Kentish resorts, may have 
serious doubts about the pattern of history. A hundred years 
ago the horse was the fastest transport on the highway, The 
county constabulary had been in existence for nearly a quarter 
of a century before the velocipede—forerunner of the bicycle 
—appeared on the roads. Traffic was rare and leisurely until 
bicycles started whizzing along with clouds of dust behind 
them. 

Even so the policeman had other crowds on other 
missions. The railways were beginning to exploit the pleasures 
of travel for the masses. The masses in those days were 
generally much more disorderly and the railway companies 
were more concerned in packing in the customers than any 
literal observance of the law. 

No one is likely to know the time, energy and resource 
employed by early Kentish policemen in trying to overcome 
one of the great evils of the time—-the suppression of prize 
fights. There are records of trains of 34 carriages and con- 
taining 2,000 persons leaving London for an unknown destin- 
ation, stopping between stations, setting down their passengers 
who promptly erected a ring in a field for the purpose of 
watching a prize fight. 

Police intelligence was good even in those days. More 
often than not there was a police reception committee awaiting 
the crowds; almost invariably they arrived before the fighting 
was over—but the reward of their zeal was dubious. What 
usually happened was that the train picked up its passengers 
and steamed further down the line in search of some other site 
for the fight. Policemen on fight duty in the last century 
would doubtless feel that the modern traffic policeman had 
an easy job compared with theirs. 

In 1859 the Chief Constable reported to the Court of 
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General Session that a special train containing nearly 2,000 
persons left London with the intention of witnessing three 
prize fights near any part of the line they might find unguarded 
by the police. The train stopped between Headcorn and 
Pluckley, and two superintendents and seven constables 
arrived in time to stop the start of the third fight. 

The committee decided to make 1epresentations to the 
Home Secretary calling attention to the facilities granted by 
the South Eastern Railway Company to large crowds of people 
to enter the county with the avowed intention of committing 
breaches of the peace with a view to measures being taken by 
which the “evil might be remedied”. 

Nothing seems to have been done because prize fights 
continued and the patrolling of country in the vicinity of rail- 
ways seemed to be one of the most persistently onerous duties 
of the new police force, That the task was done efficiently 
is emphasized by the efforts made to counteract police activity. 

In 1861, for example, there was a prize fight on an island 
in the Medway. The spectators were conveyed by special 
train from London Bridge to Strood where they transferred 
to a fast steamer “Jupiter”, which had been chartered from 
Dover, to take them to the island. 

We are told that owing to the rapid movement of the 
steamer and a strong wind against them, police who followed 
in boats belonging to Chatham Dockyard were not able to 
reach the island until the first fight had finished but the ring 
was broken up in time to prevent further fights. 

The same year a special train left Pimlico with spectators 
for a prize fight between Brettle and Rooke for £1,000 a side. 
The train stopped at Meopham and the fight continued until 
stopped by constables from Rochester and Dartford. The 
train then gathered its passengers and proceeded towards 
Sittingbourne where the fight was continued at Milton Meads 
Marsh. Police reinforcements arrived but an attempt to 
arrest the principals was prevented by the hostility of the 
crowd. 

Eleven years later, in 1872, a prize fight took place in 
Long Reach Marshes which ended fatally for one of the com- 
batants. The surviving principal and two accessories were 
charged with manslaughter but it did not deter another fight 
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the following day—this time in Monkton Marshes, Thanet, 
which was arranged, according to contemporary reports, 
“With such secrecy that the police gained no intelligence of 
the contemplated breach of the peace”. 

Although these marauding bands of prize fight followers, 
aided and abetted by the directors of the new railway com- 
panies, caused the police a great deal of trouble—there were, 
it seems, dangers on the roads even in those days. Instruc- 
tions issued in 1877, for example, emphasised the need for 
constables to pay attention to the speed of locomotives pass- 
ing through cities and villages at a greater speed than two miles 
an hour. It was said that some zealous policemen satisfied 
themselves by walking at a normal pace. If they overtook 
the steam engine it was presumed that the driver was pro- 
ceeding at about two miles an hour—if the policeman did not 
catch up or had to walk briskly, then the driver would be 
reported. 

Police pay was a matter for discussion in those days, too. 
As long ago as 1872 the Chief Constable reported that the 
Kent County Constabularly was 12 men below the approved 
strength and commented that he attributed this “to the present 
rate of pay when compared with the wages received by the 
artisan and labouring classes in the county”. The effects of 
the industrial revolution were penetrating to the south. As the 
result of these representations the rate of pay was increased in 
1873 and remained static until 1891 when third-class con- 
stables received 3s. 3d. per day. The Deputy Chief Constable 
received a salary of £3/13/6 per week. 

When, three years ater, Captain Ruxton retired, his 
successor, Major H. H. Edwards, was appointed at a salary 
of £500 per annum and £200 per annum for expenses. 

Captain Ruxton had out-served every member of the 
Force. Every one of the original 222 had either died, retired 
or left for other appointments and he had the distinction of 
not only being the first Chief Constable, but the oldest member 
of the Force. 

In 1894 The Police Review, which was to be highly 
critical of the appointment of his successor, paid a generous 
tribute to Captain Ruxton who first joined the King’s Own 
Rifles in 1834, when George IV was on the throne and re- 
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tired after 60 years of service, 37 of them as Chief Constable 
of Kent. The Review referred to Captain Ruxton as an English 
gentleman in the best sense of the term, as a man who in- 
sisted upon a system of promotion by merit with the result 
that when he left the Force there was not an officer in it who 
had not started from the ranks. ‘He ruled with a firm hand 
but never held the reins too tightly”, and received in return 
complete loyalty and obedience. 

It was, therefore, particularly unfortunate that the ap- 
pointment of Major H. H. Edwards, a former governor of 
Pentonville Prison, should have caused considerable con- 
troversy in the Press of the day primarily on the grounds that 
he was the son-in-law of the Chairman of the Kent County 
Council and that he had no police training and very limited 
experience of police work. Major Edwards had been in office 
only six months when he died suddenly in London. The Stand- 
ing Joint Committee placed on record “the assiduity shown 
in the discharge of his duties” and his “ability and energy”. 

There was more criticism when Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Warde was appointed to succeed Major Edwards. He was a 
brother of Colonel Sir Charles Warde, Bt. of Barham Court 
who was also Member of Parliament for Medway Division. 
Truth commented “The new Chief Constable, who has been 
lately serving as a Yeomanry adjutant, has had a distinguished 
career as a cavalry officer, but he cannot know anything what- 
ever of police work, and soldiers, as a rule, do not make good 
policemen. Such an appointment when some of the most ex- 
perienced and highly qualified police officers could have been 
found for the place, is obviously a piece of unscrupulous 
jobbery. The pretence of throwing open these posts to public 
competition is a mere blind”. 

Colonel Warde served in the Army throughout the 
Egyptian campaign and was invalided home at the end of the 
war. In 1891 he was placed in command at Canterbury where 
he remained until 1893. The criticism on appointment did not 
prevent Colone! Warde again leaping into the public eye at 
the beginning of his police career. He expressed disapproval 
of policemen adorning their faces with “mutton chop” 
whiskers or “door knocker” appendages to the chin and issued 
orders that none but military moustaches or well regulated 
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beards were to be tolerated, and that constables unable to 
wear these were to content themselves with clean shaven 
countenance. 

The London Evening News at the time reported that 
barbers’ shops in Kent were overflowing with policemen 
anxious to comply with the Chief Constable’s wishes. 

London newspapers—then at the beginning of the new 
era of ‘popular’ newspapers—took the Chief Constable to task 
for his instructions to enforce the Sunday Closing Act of 
Charles II. Notice had been served on shopkeepers that their 
shops must be kept closed on Sundays and newsagents had 
been informed that they must not sell Sunday newspapers. 

“If this sort of thing goes on” said the Sun “Heaven will 
be full of the people from Kent. What a good man that Chief 
Constable must feel on Sundays!” 

“He rises in the morning, 

And he lights the kitchen fire, 
He will not let his servants work 
Because they toil for hire. 


He cooks his Sunday dinner 
And makes his little bed, 
And as for polishing his boots 
He does it ‘on his head’. 


He washes up the tea things ¢ 
And he puts them on the shelf, 

And if he ever rings the bell 

He answers it himself. 


And thus he spends his Sunday— 
Or thus he ought if he 

Is godly as he’s anxious 

That other folks should be”. 

The criticisms of those early years soon died away and 
Colonel Warde gave distinguished service to the county for 
26 years, including the whole of World War I when he was 
complimented for the efficient way in which millions of troops, 
distinguished statesmen from almost every nation in Europe, 
and vast quantities of war material passed through Kent under 
conditions of absolute security. He was responsible for many 
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improvements in amenities and conditions of service. Although 
he was recognised as a strict disciplinarian, some would have 
called him a martinet, the Force prospered, its efficiency in- 
creased and when he retired he took with him much respect 
and genuine affection from all ranks. 

During Colonel Warde’s command the detective branch 
was established, the rank of Corporal was abolished, and a 
bicycle patrol established. As early as 1906 he issued an order 
requesting schoo] masters to warn children of the danger in 
crossing roads. In 1919 he introduced electric lamps for con- 
stables on night duty to replace the old oil lamps. A motor 
bicycle was provided for the Deputy Chief Constable in 1911 
and a motor car was purchased by the Chief Constable in 1914. 
It was a period of great contemporary progress and a force of 
412 men when he took over had been increased to 621 by the 
year of his retirement in 1921. 

Colonel Warde was succeeded by his Deputy Chief Con- 
stable Major H. E. Chapman, C.B.E., whose period of com- 
mand lasted until February 1940. For most of this period 
there existed at headquarters a very efficient triumvirate com- 
posed of the Chief Constable, his Deputy Major R. L. 
Surtees, O.B.E., and the Chief Clerk—Chief Superintendent 
P. F. Ambrose, M.B.E. Major Chapman managed to create 
a particularly happy atmosphere. It was not without signifi- 
cance that the three were always known as “Harry”, “Old Bob” 
and “Father”. Major Surtees was another strict disciplin- 
arian and he did much to improve the standards of letter 
writing and reports, never allowing an error of good taste or 
a mistake in grammar to escape his notice. Major Chapman, 
a keen sportsman, started the Old Comrades Association in 
1932 and Jaid the foundations that has enabled it to flourish 
ever since. 

Major Chapman was a member of the Kent police for 
nearly 30 years and was in command for more than 18 years. 
He was responsible for all the strenuous organisation involved 
in the General Strike of 1926 and again during the Munich 
crisis and the subsequent period of crises which ended in the 
declaration of war. The first six months of the war with al] 
its added responsibilities, anxieties, and prolonged hours of 
duty took toll of the Chief’s health and illness prevented him 
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sefving until the date of his retirement. 

Captain J. A. Davison, M.C., formerly Assistant Com- 
missioner of the City of London police, became Chief Con- 
stable of Kent and assumed command on February 18th, 1940. 
He came to Kent at the time of the ‘phoney’ war and im- 
mediately set about the problems which would arise when the 
storm broke. He applied himself particularly to ensuring 
that the police were of maximum assistance to the armed 
services in the successful prosecution of the war. In his per- 
sonal conduct he was absolutely fearless. He would stand in 
exposed positions at any time of the day or night during 
bombing and shelling incidents in utter disregard of his own 
safety. He was completely tireless, and managed to infect 
the whole Force with something of his restless energy and zeal. 

Undoubtedly he drew too much on his latent reserves of 
strength and his tragic death after less than three years in 
command ended a period of outstanding energy and example. 
For the next five months Major R. L. Surtees was Acting 
Chief Constable of Kent. On March Ist, 1943, Sir Percy 
Sillitoe, C.B.E., D.L., formerly Chief Constable of Glasgow, 
took over the Chief Constableship. He came at a crucial time 
as the county police were about to absorb the remaining 
borough forces in the county. It was singularly fortunate 
that Major Chapman had had the foresight to plan a new 
headquarters building which was equal to the task, and the 
organisation was already prepared for the absorption. The 
main object of the amalgamation was to ensure greater effici- 
ency in the war effort at a time when the second front was 
being mounted and the Kent police had to safeguard the 
largest military movements in the nation’s history. The 
government decided that a unified command of all police re- 
sources was the most efficient way of achieving this objective. 

A month after Sir Percy took over the amalgamation be- 
came effective. Four of the former city and borough chief 
constables were made Assistant Chief Constables of the 
County Constabulary, and the fifth was appointed Superin- 
tendent. The integration passed off smoothly and for most 
people it has been justified by events. The energy shown by 
Sir Percy in the war years was not relaxed when peace came 
and when he resigned in January 1946 to take on more onerous 
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responsibilities as Director of Security at the War Office he 
had already established the new Traffic department, and the 
Police houses distributed all over the county owe a great deal 
to his initiative and drive. 

Modern developments have underlined the wisdom of 
amalgamation. The cost of modern police accommodation 
involving new stations, houses, vehicles, and wireless control 
— all of which are necessary for an effective force—would 
have imposed an immense burden on the ratepayers had each 
force been compelled to develop individually. Co-ordination 
of police activity has saved money in the long run and cer- 
tainly not lessened efficiency. 

Much of the success of the smooth change over and the 
subsequent developments was due to Sir Percy who had an 
extraordinarily wide experience of police work in many parts 
of the world. He started by joining the British South African 
Police in 1908, transferred to the North Rhodesia Police in 
1911 and eventually became Administrative Officer of the 
Kasulo district of Kigoma Province in 1921. He returned to 
England to become Chief Constable of Chesterfield in 1923. 
He was appointed Chief Constable of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire in 1925, moved a year later to Sheffield, and finally 
became Chief Constable of Glasgow in 1931 before his ap- 
pointment to Kent 12 years later. He retired from the 
Security Service in 1953. 

Sir Percy’s successor as Chief Constable of Kent was 
Major Sir John Ferguson, C.B.E., who took over command 
in 1946 and is happily still in control, Joining the army in 
1912 Sir John had a distinguished military career before be- 
ing appointed a Chief Constable of the Metropolitan Police 
in 1932. He became Deputy Assistant Commissioner in 1935 
and was appointed Commandant of the Police College at 
Hendon in 1938 where he remained until he rejoined the Army 
in 1940 and served at the War Office as a General Staff Officer 
(Intelligence), Later he rejoined the Metropolitan Police until 
he was appointed Chief Constable of the Sussex Joint Police 
Force in 1943. Two years later he returned to London as 
Assistant Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police and was 
appointed to command Kent in 1946. He was knighted by the 
Queen in the Coronation Honours. 
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Wren’s Cross at the outbreak 
of war. 


Vv 
POLICE AT WAR 


HE Crimean War had only just ended when the Kent 

County Constabulary was created, and a number of men 
who had served in Russia were amongst the recruits who com- 
prised the first county force. The small scale punitive wars 
in India, Egypt and the Sudan made little impression on affairs 
at home. The Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 provided a 
few spy scares, but the main trouble of the police in those 
years was the number of illegal prize fights. 

The Boer War which covered the turn of the century made 
little impact on life in the county, but a number of distin- 
guished officers upon their return from South Africa decided 
to leave the army and make a future for themselves in the 
police. Amongst the notable recruits acquired by the Kent 
police after the Boer War were the Assistant Chief Constable 
Major R. L. Surtees and Chief Superintendent P. F. Ambrose. 
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War had little affected Britain for more than a century. 
Detached from the mainland of Europe we had been secure 
against the foreign invader. Britannia ruled the waves and 
controlled the oceans of the world. All that was changed in 
a brief moment of time when, in 1909, Louis Bleriot landed 
at Dover after having flown the first flying machine across the 
English Channel. It was Lord Northcliffe, whose patronage 
had been largely responsible for this enterprise, who declared 
that in that moment Britain ceased to be an island and had 
become inextricably part of the European mainland. 

The implication was recognised by the police and orders 
were issued calling on police officers to make immediate re- 
ports concerning any flying machines sighted or landing in 
their areas, The outbreak of World War I saw the beginning 
of the fury which descended on the county a quarter of a 
century later. From 1914—18 Kent saw as much if not more 
war time activity than any other part of Britain. 

There was a constant flow of troops and equipment 
through the Channel ports, the returning wounded and the 
seemingly endless procession of hospital trains in gleaming 
white with bright red crosses on their sides. The changing 
pattern of war was shown when the red crosses started to 
appear on the roofs—the first tangible indication that active 
war had come to this island. As the years moved on an ever 
increasing number of Zeppelins and other German aircraft 
were sighted over Kent and for the first time the police found 
themselves undertaking a new duty—the guarding of crashed 
aircraft. 

There was immense activity around the coast. The Royal 
Navy based on Dover, Sheerness and Chatham were much in 
evidence and airships of the Royal Naval Air Service hovered 
around the shores on anti-submarine duty. 

The fields and lanes of Kent were frequently used by 
troops for manoeuvres and exercises, all of which brought 
added work for the police. They had to control traffic, keep 
convoys moving steadily through the county, attend to bomb- 
ing incidents, guard aircraft and control aliens of whom tens 
of thousands had come into the county as refugees from 
Belgium. Jn addition many members of the Force joined the 
armed services and this in turn made it more difficult for the 
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men who remained behind. 

The anxieties of the first World War were, however, only 
the prelude to the greater testing time 25 years later, when the 
county was ravaged by war as never before in its history. 

Unknown to most people the Kent police began training 
in air raid precautions in 1936. Before that, in May 1935, 
the first “passive defence air exercise” was held over South- 
East England. Although this was designed primarily as a 
Royal Air Force exercise the police and other civic author- 
ities co-operated in obtaining, as far as was possible, a com- 
plete blackout over the county. 

This preliminary training was thorough with the accent 
on gas warfare, and as a result selected members of the Force 
qualified as instructors. By 1938 the training had become an 
integral part of police qualifications and police instructors 
were examining civilian instructors for the various local 
authorities. 

There followed an intense period of preparatory precau- 
tions. Police stations and police boxes were strengthened and 
protected by baulks of timber, layers of sandbags and the like 
and some of the interiors resembled crypts and grottos. 
Ramsgate and Dover were in one way more fortunate than 
most places in having caves for shelter and emergency oper- 
ations. 

A special emergency department was established at police 
headquarters in April 1939 to deal with air raid precautions 
and other emergency measures, the formation of the Police 
War Reserve and bringing the Special Constabulary up to 
strength. The pattern of war seemed fairly clear at that time 
—a hail of high explosives and gas, but it is doubtful if the 
possibility of invasion was regarded as a serious menace, ex- 
cept for small coastal landing parties or a few enemy para- 
chutists. 

Sunday morning September 3rd, 1939 was bright and 
sunny. The air raid alert which followed the Prime Minister’s 
announcement of the declaration of war seemed almost an 
anti-climax, but it was the signal for the struggle which, be- 
fore its five years were over, involved Kent possibly more than 
any other county in Britain, Now that the horrors and 
anxieties of those grim years have been shrouded by the mists 
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of time the dominant thought is how much we were spared 
and, in the midst of so much physical destruction, how few 
rather than how many lost their lives. 

The total war casualties of Kent were 10,880 of whom 
1,924 were killed. It is perhaps significant that in the last five 
years of comparative peace the number of people who be- 
came casualties on the roads of Kent were 33,305 of whom 
639 were killed. The total number of police casualties during 
the war years was 93 of whom 26 were killed. 

The number of incidents due to enemy action were 10,140 
and the total number of missiles which fell on the county 
(excluding incendiary bombs estimated at 500,000) was 39,788 
of which 30,116 were high explosive bombs and 3,636 were 
shells fired across the Channel. A total of 1,590 aircraft 
crashed in Kent of which 387 were enemy aircraft and 1,203 
were allied. In these accidents 297 enemy airmen and 595 
allied airmen lost their lives. 

No one knew what was ahead of him when that first 
alert sounded. Many police pensioners came out of retire- 
ment proud once again to put on their blue uniforms as 
foundation members of the Police War Reserve. Special 
constables able to devote whole-time service enrolled as re- 
serves and, with their colleagues of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Police Corps and Police Auxiliary Messenger Service, were 
able to perform outstanding service in the years of trial. 

The tasks of the police varied with the ebb and flow of 
the tide of war. The phase of ‘phoney war’ was less real to 
the police than to many others, for it marked a period of in- 
tense activity preparing and enforcing the black-out, round- 
ing up aliens and checking lighting restrictions on motor 
vehicles. The positioning and efficiency of warning sirens was 
a police responsibility, and likely targets for sabotage had to 
be guarded by police—an unrewarding duty. 

The over-running of Holland and Belgium and the 
collapse of France created immense problems. There was a 
huge influx of refugees, foreign service men and with them a 
proportion of fifth columnists. Language difficulties added to 
the confusion, and imposed on top of these immediate prob- 
lems were the anti-invasion plans which had become vital 
and pressing. The police also had to investigate hundreds of 
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EVACUATION 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If it appears likely that the enemy is about to invade this part of the 
country, all persona who can be spared from this town will be told to leave 
by railway trains which the Government will provide. 


You will be told by the police or wardens from which station you 
should leave and the time at which you must be at the station. Everyone 
leaving the town under this scheme would have to go by train. 

The Government will provide accommodation at the end of the journey. 

You would not be allowed to take more than one auitcase or a package 
of amilar size. Heavier Juggage and prams would not be allowed on the 


War-time notices we hope never 
to see again. 


KENT COUNTY CONSTABULARY. 
IMPORTANT POLICE NOTICE. 


COMPULSORY 
EVACUATION 


The Government has now ordered the compulsory 
evacuation of this town. You must get ready to. go how 
unless you have received special orders from the Police 
to siay. 


Evacuation leaflets, bearing one of the train numbers 
indicated below on the top right hand corner, have been 
delivered to houses in this neighbourhood. 


As it is important that you should travel by the 
train whose number appears on your leaflet, you must 
assemble at the time and place shown below, when the 
Police will conduct you to your train. 


OFFICE STAMP. (Signed) J. A. DAVISON, 


Chief Constable of Kent. 
Date... 


PLACE OF ASSEMBLY TIME - DATE 


—and the one you never saw. 
It was ready but never posted. 
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complaints about people making reports likely to cause alarm 
and despondency—mostly thoughtless or baseless—but some 
prosecutions followed. Police were working officially for 12 
hours a day and many were called upon for still longer terms 
of duty. A great deal of time and energy was expended in- 
vestigating reports from well-intentioned citizens about illicit 
transmitting sets and signalling enemy aircraft, most of which 
proved false or due to a flapping blackout curtain. 

In most things the police formed a liaison between the 
civilian authorities and the services, and public relations in 
time of acute tension and severe controls are not always easy. 
The police had to patrol the roads, man obstructions, control 
vehicles and ensure speedy movement for the armed forces. 
They were responsible for the enforcement of fuel restrictions 
and were frequently called in on matters of evacuation and 
billeting. They were in effect responsible for co-ordinating 
activities and putting people in touch with the proper author- 
ity, and worked in close co-operation with fire, ambulance 
and coastguard services, 

Most untoward incidents were first reported to the police. 
They might concern wrecked aircraft or bodies floating ashore. 
Shipwrecked sailors, mines and unexploded bombs became 
part of the day’s work with the police notifying the proper 
authority. The control of aliens was a major problem and 
no alien was allowed to enter or remain in Kent without a 
permit from the police. At one period every alien was served 
with a notice to leave the county within three days. 

In July 1940 a special branch was formed at headquarters 
in Maidstone to combat subversive activities and to counter 
espionage activity. It also dealt with people entering the 
country from Eire for specialised employment, checked the 
credentials of people seeking work in vital war industries and 
concerned itself with many matters which in peace time could 
be conveniently ignored. 

Police organisation has never been more severely tested 
than during the period following Dunkirk when more than 
250,000 people were landed at Kentish ports. Police tasks at 
that time included collecting arms and ammunition, destroy- 
ing dogs which had attached themselves to evacuees, assisting 
in transport arrangements and trying to cope with tens of 
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thousands of inquiries from anxious relatives. In seaports 
there were curfews to be enforced, and all the time there were 
normal police duties to be performed, crime to be prevented 
and detected. 

For a time the Kent Constabulary were reinforced in the 
later stages of the war by 60 officers from Durham, Northum- 
berland and Newcastle City who were able to give valuable 
assistance in controlling the heavy volume of traffic providing 
equipment and reinforcement for the invasion forces. ‘There 
were times when whole stretches of road had to be closed to 
all traffic, to allow the passage of fuselages and wings for 
large bombers. 

The biggest job ever undertaken was when the decision to 
concentrate guns around the coast of Kent to combat the fly- 
ing bomb menace coincided with the movement of large num- 
bers of American troops. The resultant confluence of traffic 
created the biggest movement of vehicles ever experienced in 
the county. Thousands of guns were moved to new sites and 
tens of thousands of troops and their equipment passed 
through on their way to Europe. 

Another major operation was when barrage balloons from 
all over the country were brought to Kent to create a protective 
screen stretching across the whole county, and many will re- 
member the transport of the greater part of the Canadian 
army with equipment and vehicles along the roads of Kent. 
The protection of Pluto—the petrol pipe line under the 
Channel from Dungeness, fell to the Kent police during con- 
struction. 

It is invidious to single out any one area, or any single 
group of officers for special mention in five years of intense 
effort—but references to war time activities in Kent would 
be woefully inadequate if they did not pay tribute to those 
who remained behind in “Hell fire corner’—police and 
civilians alike. Dover was the hardest hit of the coastal towns. 
For 1,510 days Dover, Deal, Ramsgate, Folkestone and Hythe 
were in range of German cross-Channel guns. In one single 
hour—on September 26th, 1944— Dover absorbed 50 shells. 
Altogether 2,226 feli on the town, but it proved an expensive 
operation. It needed an average of 16 shells to kill one person 
but in one grim incident of the final fury before the Canadians 
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and The Buffs captured the German gun sites, 49 persons were 
killed when a hostel was hit. 

Dover police station was hit several times but it always 
managed to carry on, and remained the nerve centre of the 
battered town. Many shells from German long range guns 
fell in rural areas, some falling near Canterbury but the 
furthest point reached inland was Maidstone—an incident 
which provoked scepticism amongst the experts when first 
reported, but it was quickly confirmed, and with it the in- 
creasing range of German guns. It provided some colour 
for Hitler’s boast that German guns would soon bombard 
London. 

“Hell fire corner” more than any other part of Britain 
endured every fury of war except invasion. Attacked by guns 
and aircraft it shared, too, the agony of the sea. Sunken 
ships littered the coast and shipwrecked sailors, airmen 
snatched from the sea and from burrung aircraft, shells, rockets 
and bombs made a pattern of war, comradeship and endurance 
which will never be forgotten. The Gateway of England kept 
the gates closed. 

One of the most responsible wartime tasks of the Kent 
Police was the preservation of the 100 per cent security screen 
for the rehearsals of the famous R.A.F. raid which breached 
the Moehne Dam on May 16th, 1943. 

Arrangements were made at the end of March to cordon 
off an area of one mile square east of Reculver Towers, 
Herne Bay. Two long poles were erected in the sea wall, and 
it was revealed subsequently, the distance between the poles 
was the width of the dam. Attached to each pole was a wind 
gauge. In addition to scientists and many senior R.A.F. officers, 
Group Captain Guy Gibson, V.C. who commanded the raid 
was present, always accompanied by his dog Nigger. 

During the trials specks in the distance would resolve 
into Lancaster bombers flying approximately 60 feet above the 
water. They would drop the bomb which would skid very 
fast on the top of the water and hit the beach sometimes be- 
tween the two poles and then bounce into the air and finish 
200 yards to the south east of the marshes. On one occasion 
the bomb struck a breakwater which deflected it and those 
watching, some 200 to 300 yards away, had to throw them- 
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selves flat in record time as the bomb whistled over their 
heads. Fortunately it was not charged, but it weighed about 
five tons. It landed in the old Roman ruins opposite the 
Coastguard station. 

The final trial at Reculver took place at 7 a.m. on the 
day of the raid. During the whole of the period the public 
had been excluded and the conditions of security had been 
left entirely to the local police, and subsequently a letter of 
appreciation was sent to the Chief Constable by Air Vice- 
Marshal R. O. Jones, A.F.C., thanking him for the co- 
operation of Inspector C, Setterfield, B.E.M., and the officers 
under him. 

The Kent Constabulary did no more than their duty. 
They shared a common danger for a common heritage and 
their homage and fidelity was spoken in the words of an 
anonymous policeman in a broadcast just before King George 
the Sixth spoke to the nation on V.E. Day. He said: 

“T speak for the men and women of the British 
police; for those who have taken the ancient oath to serve 
your Majesty faithfully in the office of constable. The 
war brought us many new tasks. We have faced them 
not only as officers of the law, but as the friends and 
protectors of your Majesty’s subjects. In protecting life 
and property we have shared all the battles of the home 
front. Throughout the war we have been privileged to 
work in close co-operation with the armed forces of the 
Crown and those of our allies. On other fronts, many 
of our comrades are fighting in your Majesty’s forces. 
We have had the honour of being near your Majesty and 
the Queen in your journeys amongst your people, and we 
know the comfort and encouragement you gave to them. 
We salute the King whose peace we are proud to keep”. 
The official “stand down” parade and thanksgiving service 

was held at All Saints’ Church, Maidstone, on September 16th, 
1945. More than 2,000 special constables attended, In all 
6,000 special constables served in Kent during the war, most 
of them giving voluntary part-time services. There were 179 
women enrolled in the Women’s Auxiliary Police Corps. 
Many gave ungrudging and cheerful service in the Police 
Auxiliary Messenger service. Often their duties were danger- 
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ous and arduous in keeping open lines of communication. The 
First Police Reserve, 168 strong, consisted mainly of pen- 
sioned officers called from retirement, and more than a 
thousand men served in the Police War Reserve. 

Nearly 400 regular police officers from Kent served in 
the armed forces—thus turning the pattern of the unforgotten 
years full circle. 

x & ¢& © 


An aftermath of war which has affected the Kent police 
and tragically resulted in the death of one of its police officers 
was the outbreak of violence in Cyprus following the deter- 
mination of a terrorist organisation E.O.K.A. to try and secure 
union with Greece by means of violence. 

In September 1955 the Cyprus Commissioner of Police 
asked for 100 police officers to be seconded to the Cyprus 
police in order to raise, by instruction and example, the 
standard of efficiency of the Force. Volunteers were called 
for, and it was agreed that each selected officer would be up- 
graded one rank and be eligible for a gratuity after 21 months 
service with British pension rights secured. 

By December Sth, 1955, a total of 18 volunteers from the 
Kent County Constabulary had been selected and they paraded 
at Headquarters. The first contingent of 11 men landed at 
Nicosia airport on December 15th, six more on December 31st 
and the remainder on February 18th, 1956. 

Varied employment was provided on arrival. It covered, 
after a period for acclimatisation, Special Branch, C.I.D., 
Traffic and Transport, Uniform foot patrol and in one case the 
reorganisation of the paid special constabulary. One Kent 
officer was held in such high esteem that a number of sub- 
ordinates named their children after him. 

On March [4th, 1956 whilst patrolling Hippocrates Street, 
Nicosia, Sergeant G. T. P. Rooney—formerly a constable at 
Chatham—was murdered by terrorist Sten gun as he ap- 
proached a narrow cross road. He died instantly. Following 
a Requiem Mass in Nicosia his body was flown to his parents 
home in Northern Ireland and Assistant Chief Constable K. A. 
Horwood represented the Force at the funeral. 

Shortly after this another former constable of Kent 
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captured three terrorists in a taxi and found them in possession 
of a bomb ready for throwing. The men were sentenced to life 
imprisonment and the officer received a Meritorious Service 
Award, an honour shared by another Kent policeman. Four 
others have been promoted above their initial Cyprus rank. 

The Kent contingent, in co-operation with their colleagues 
from other forces in the United Kingdom, have been respons- 
ible for the capture of a large number of terrorists, as well as 
vast quantities of arms, ammunition and explosives. 

Kent police may well take pride in the part they have 
played in Cyprus. 
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VI 
TWO POLICEMEN MURDERED. 


HE Kent Constabulary has been more fortunate than some 

other forces in that only two constables have been mur- 
dered in the execution of their duty. Nearly 80 years separ- 
ated the two tragedies. In the first case the prisoner was 
found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to 20 years penal 
servitude, in the second case the murderer was shot by the 
police and the jury at the inquest returned a verdict of justi- 
fiable homicide. 

The first murder occurred on August 24th, 1873, at 
Snodland. Constable Israel May was found dead with his 
head battered by his own truncheon. There were signs of a 
violent struggle; and near the scene of the crime there was 
found a bloodstained cap and part of a broken pair of braces 
which belonged to Thomas Atkins, a labourer, who was 
arrested six days later at Kingsdown. He confessed to the 
murder but claimed that the constable had hit him on the 
head with his staff and that they struggled. Atkins eventually 
got possession of the staff with which he struck the constable. 
He said that he would not have done it if the constable had 
not interfered with him. 

At the trial witnesses said that the constable had made 
efforts late the previous night to arouse Atkins from a 
drunken stupor near the scene of the murder, and that the 
prisoner had also threatened the constable with violence. It 
was also revealed that Atkins’ father had been found guilty 
some years previously of murdering his wife, the mother of 
the prisoner, and had been found insane. The jury were 
mercifully disposed to the younger Atkins and returned a 
manslaughter verdict. He served 15 years of his 20 years 
sentence and then emigrated to the United States. 

Captain Ruxton and more than 60 members of the force 
attended the funeral of Constable May in Snodland Parish 
Church. Also present was the constable’s brother who was 
serving at the time with the Tunbridge Wells Borough Force. 
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A Police photograph of a 
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all found in possession of 
Alan Derek Poole who killed 
P.C. A. G. Baxter, June 1951. 
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Constable Israel May had been in the Kent Constabulary for 
14 years and was described by Captain Ruxton as a man of 
most excellent character. 

It was perhaps symbolic of the harshness of the times 
that Constable May’s widow, left with three young children, 
was awarded a gratuity of £63 17s. 6d. “an amount not ex- 
ceeding one year’s pay of the said constable and the said 
constable having contributed to the superannuation fund for 
a period of not less than three years”. 


* * 


Nearly 80 years later, on June 4th, 1951, in an isolated 
country district at Luton, Chatham, a hail of bullets from a 
Sten gun struck down Constable Alan George Baxter in the 
execution of his duty. He died the following day from the 
wounds received. 

On the night of the murder, youths walking down a 
country lane at Luton saw a man carrying a Sten gun. His 
face was masked and he pointed the weapon at them. The 
man fired a shot in the direction of the youths who ran for 
cover. About an hour after the incident it was reported to 
Chatham police station. On receipt of the call Sergeant 
Langford and Constable Brown with Constable Baxter as 
driver went to the scene of the incident in a wireless van. Upon 
arrival the sergeant and a witness went off to examine some 
sheds across a field. Constable Brown was left at the point 
where the gunman had last been seen and Constable Baxter 
was left with the van. 

The sergeant noticed a broken window in a shed and 
looked inside. He saw the silhouettes of a man and two 
women leaving the shed at the far end and ran round to in- 
tercept them. The gunman fired single shots at the sergeant 
who made for cover with the civilian witness whilst the two 
women ran off across the fields. Shots were next heard in 
the direction of the police van and the sergeant rushed to the 
spot to find Constable Baxter lying in the road with blood 
flowing from his wounds. The wireless set was out of action 
and Sergeant Langford drove the van to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Rochester. 
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At dawn the next day the Chief Constable and a large 
party of police combed the area of the shooting. They were 
reinforced at 7 a.m. by other police parties and detachments 
of service personnel. That afternocn Constable Baxter died 
in hospital. 

By this time the two women who had been seen with the 
armed man had been caught. They turned out to be young 
girls who had escaped from approved schools. They con- 
firmed the vital information already suspected by the police 
that the man they were looking for was Alan Derek Poole. 
He was known to the police as a juvenile criminal and had at 
that time been posted a deserter from the Royal Signals. It 
became certain that he was hiding at his home in Symons 
Avenue, Chatham. A cordon of armed police was thrown 
round the house. About 9 a.m. next day there was a burst 
of firing directed at officers on waste ground at the back of 
the house. The fire was returned and a number of tear gas 
bombs were thrown into the house. At 10.45 a.m. the Chief 
Constable ordered a direct assault on the house and Poole 
was found lying dead in an upstairs room with a Sten gun 
charged with ammunition lying across his body. A police 
bullet had entered the left shoulder and penetrated his lungs. 
Death followed shortly afterwards. 

A search of the house was made and a trap hatch was 
found in the floor of the living room. The space underneath 
was used as a hiding place. A pit large enough to accom- 
modate a man was found in the back garden covered with a 
wooden flap and earth. An electric cable ran from the pit to 
the house with the obvious intention of equipping the pit with 
electric light. At the inquest on Constable Baxter the jury 
found that he had been murdered by Poole, and Poole’s death 
was found to be justifiable homicide. It ended an operation 
involving many police officers, the armed services and the fire 
brigade and probably the biggest peacetime incident in the 
history of the Kent police. 


Vil 
DETECTIVES AT WORK. 


T the end of the first century of the Kent Constabulary 
the Criminal Investigation Department consisted of 131 
police officers under a Chief Superintendent. It had grown 
in less than 60 years from a department consisting of one 
sergeant and three constables. 

The original detective branch was formed in 1896. Its 
first detectives were Detective Sergeant George E. Foreman, 
and Detective Constables Edwin Fowle, Alfred Wratten and 
George Fisher. 

Their function was described in a general order of 
13th July, 1896. “A detective branch having been estab- 
lished in the Force, Superintendents will in future, in the event 
of cases occurring in their divisions requiring extra care and 
vigilance in the following up, or working out, collecting 
evidence, etcetera, will make application at once to Head- 
quarters for the assistance of a member of the Detective 
Branch whose duty it would be to make every inquiry and 
investigation possible connected with the case, supplying the 
Superintendent of the division with all information obtained 
in order that he (the Superintendent) may work up the case 
for trial”. 

Ten years after its formation the Detective Branch was 
placed under the control of a Detective-Inspector for the first 
time. He was Mr. Edwin Fowle who had been promoted 
Detective-Sergeant six years earlier, and by 1914 there were, 
in addition, two sergeants and eight constables. Their work 
was shrouded in the sort of mystery beloved by writers of 
thrillers and instructions issued in 1914 indicate the lengths 
taken to preserve the anonymity of detective officers, 

Tt was decreed, for example, that in no circumstances 
were letters addressed to them to be superscribed in any way 
which would lead to their identity as police officers. It was 
suggested that it ‘may be necessary sometimes to put letters for 
them under the care of officers in the uniform branch’, 
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The instruction added: “For the same reason it is highly 
desirable that officers of the Detective Branch should avoid 
everything likely to lead to their identity. When on detective 
duty their object should be to obtain information and evidence, 
which they should place in the hands of officers in charge of 
divisions to work on, rather than work themselves into cases, 
so as to make their evidence necessary either before the 
magistrates, or at assizes or Quarter Sessions, which would 
soon lead to their becoming generally known and would 
mitigate against their usefulness. They should give every 
possible assistance to the police in the several divisions, keep- 
ing as much as possible out of the witness box themselves. 

“One of the duties of the detectives is to make themselves 
acquainted with all the criminals in their districts, their associ- 
ates, habits and residences. 

“The detectives are to make themselves acquainted with 
the person of pickpockets, and whenever they are seen loiter- 
ing about they are to be watched and prevented from com- 
mitting crime, or detected if they make the attempt. Pick- 
pockets resort to various expedients to attract a crowd, to en- 
able them to make a rush, or attempt on persons’ pockets. A 
favourite practice has been to expose a guinea pig or some 
other small animal. 

“When absent on duty they will, when practicable, com- 
municate with the Chief Constable, and report full particulars 
of each day’s work. They will give their addresses and the 
best means of communicating with them without exciting 
suspicion. 

“Detective officers when on duty should not, unless 
absolutely necessary, be seen in company with officers in uni- 
form, nor should they be seen in police carts, nor in any 
situation likely to cause suspicion that they are connected with 
the constabulary. They should not salute”. 

In those days a detective constable was given a plain 
clothes allowance of £5 10s. Od. a year for which amongst 
other things he had to provide himself with a suit with a pocket 
long enough to accommodate a police truncheon, and another 
pocket to take a pair of handcuffs. 

By the end of World War J, the detective branch had 
become a department with a superintendent as senior officer 
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and in July 1923 the strength had risen to a total of 22 men. 
Eleven years later, in 1934, the number had only been in- 
creased by one, but the system of employing a probationer 
detective officer had been started in Chatham with the in- 
tention of discovering aptitude before appointment. 

The biggest change was effected in 1943 when the remain- 
ing Borough forces in Kent were amalgamated with the county. 
The criminal records, fingerprint and photography branches 
were all developed into departments at Headquarters and by 
1951 the first woman detective officer was appointed to the 
Force. She was promoted woman detective sergeant in June 
1956. At the beginning of the centenary year the Criminal 
Investigation Department consisted of a Chief Superintendent, 
6 Chief Inspectors, 11 Inspectors, 29 sergeants and 84 con- 
stables, a total strength of 131. 

What are the qualifications for a detective? As every 
thriller reader knows the main virtues are powers of observa- 
tion, an appreciation of logic which is the backbone of de- 
duction and possibly, most of all, a sound knowledge of human 
nature. These are the fundamentals which are developed by 
training and to them are added a knowledge of law and an 
appreciation of the kind of raw material required by scientists 
and photographers. The first lesson to be learned by a pro- 
bationer detective is that everything must be regarded as some- 
thing of value—and many nominally completely valueless 
things, like a discarded ’bus ticket, can be vital. 

In preliminary training certain basic essentials can be 
taught—such as the characteristics of certain types of 
criminals, and of course, known criminals in particular dis- 
tricts and the things to look for in certain types of crimes— 
such as the elimination of marks on goods in the possession 
of receivers, the alteration of moulds and crucibles and metals 
in the possession of counterfeit coin makers and so on. 

Then of course there are the things at the scene of a 
crime. We will assume that there is a body—no thriller 
reader really appreciates a crime without a body. What has 
been disturbed? Leaves, ground, dust? Are there any foot- 
prints? From these it may be possible to discover the type 
of footwear, the kind of socks or some unusual characteristics 
about bare feet. A detective will note the size of the footprints, 
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take samples of soil (one may be different from the surround- 
ing area) and note the weather conditions at the time. It may 
be possible to deduct likely weight from the impression and 
height from the distance apart. It will also be reasonably 
obvious to discover the direction in which the person went 
and whether he (or she) was walking or running. Such marks 
will be carefully covered up for later attention by scientists 
and photographers. 

Fingerprints are obvious clues but they are not quite so 
easy to find these days as they were. Criminals have become 
‘wise’ to the implications but they make mistakes and one little 
“dab” will be a lot of help. Blood is another revealing 
clue indicating whether it is human or animal blood and 
whether it is arterial or venous, providing an idea of the ex- 
tent of a wound, what direction it came from and sometimes 
the height of the injury. 

Then, of course, there is the body. Cold? Stiff? Warm? 
From this can be ascertained the time of death. Poison? The 
detective has been trained to know the effects of different 
poisons—corrosive and non-corrosive. His knowledge of knots 
and strength will tell him a lot about strangling and the kind 
of man he is looking for. If a person has been shot, the 
detective will be able to tell approximately how close the 
weapon was and if the bullet has been located it will be poss- 
ible to link the bullet and weapon. As far as possible 
everything will be left undisturbed until the medical men and 
photographers have visited the scene. 

The doctor will be able to tell a great deal from his ex- 
amination. The photographers possibly still more. Tech- 
niques have advanced so much that under ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays alterations, erasions, invisible writing all come 
to life and it is possible to photograph through opaque things 
and find even bruises under the skin. Things which cannot 
be seen can be photographed by oblique illumination so the 
main essential is for the detective on the job to take care of 
everything. A bite out of something is quite enough to reveal 
the characteristics of the teeth of the biter. 

A hundred years ago the policeman did not have to worry 
very much about what was not patently obvious. These days 
the scientist has altered all that. The modern detective paves 
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the way by sorting out grass seeds, dust, fibre particles and the 
like—many a time it has been possible to trace a person’s 
occupation from such clues, the fact that he comes from an- 
other part of the county and even the type and colour of the 
suit he was wearing. 

Particles of paper, splinters of wood—burnt or otherwise 
—may all be useful. 

The public from their impression of thrillers, in which the 
policeman is not usually depicted as the most intelligent 
character in the book, may not appreciate that it is a fortunate 
fact that many detectives complete their police service without 
any first-hand experience of a murder. That does not mean 
that he disregards the possibility when investigating a suicide, 
a death by the side of the road, or even some cases of death 
by natural causes. Being of a suspicious nature he may start 
by assuming the worst. 

The good detective will know also the makes and char- 
acteristics of motor car tyres, he will have learned a lot about 
locks and methods of picking them, he will have acquired a 
good deal of knowledge about handwriting, banking practice 
and account books. He will store in his memory the weird and 
wonderful ways of confidence tricksters and never cease to 
marvel at the gullibility of the honest citizen. Indeed there is 
no knowledge which comes amiss to a detective, and if he has 
any spare time he will almost invariably be found trying to 
find out something interesting that he does not know—any- 
thing from the kind of paste used by billposters to the kind 
of disinfectant used on railway stations. He never knows 
when such knowledge may be of immense value. 

Results are achieved mainly from perseverance—the add- 
ing of one small fact to another—and inemory. Memory is 
vital—for names, faces, methods, drinks, habits, characteristics 
—and inversely, an open mind. It is dangerous to presume 
anything one way or another, No one knows better than a 
detective that things are not always what they seem and that 
it may be dangerous to start from a conclusion, although a 
hypothetical presumption to be proved or disproved by a pro- 
cess of elimination is a reasonable approach. 

If anyone doubts it, it is only necessary to recall the 
case of the body found at the roadside literally saturated 
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in blood—with a damaged bicycle some yards away. There 
were faint signs of life and the man was removed hastily to 
hospital. If it was not a murder at least it was a “hit and 
run” motorist. The man could not possibly live for, obviously, 
he must have lost all his blood. In fact the hospital failed to 
find any injury beyond a few bruises and when the patient re- 
covered from mild concussion it was discovered that he was 
riding along the road when he was thrown from his bicycle 
by a large stone. The blood? He was on the way to an 
analyst with a gallon jar of ox blood which smashed in the 
impact, 

There is no doubt that the modern detective, if he keeps 
all the essentials in mind, if he refuses to be side-tracked, and 
marshals his array of little facts until they provide an over- 
whelming inference, will make some good captures, and after 
he has given his evidence (these days the cloak-and-dagger 
secret service kind of detective is not a standard characteristic 
of police methods) he may have the satisfaction of seeing the 
culprit severely bound over. 


* + * & 


NE of the most interesting cases investigated by the Kent 
County Constabulary was that which resulted in the 
prosecution of a man who worked in a Chatham garage, on a 
charge of manslaughter. He lived on the outskirts of the town 
and frequently left the house unattended. On the first occasion 
some £30 was stolen from a tin trunk in the bedroom. 

The man applied his mechanical and inventive mind to 
the construction of a man trap which consisted of a platform 
upon which twin lengths of water-piping were mounted. In 
the breach of each a 12-bore cartridge was inserted and the 
end then covered with another section of pipe through which 
the firing pin could operate. By a skilful arrangement of 
springs, hammers and a setting device attached to chains it 
was possible to insert the device inside the trunk from which 
the theft had occurred and then manipulate its cocking devices 
through a small aperture cut in the side of the lid. 

On July 10th a known criminal was found near the house 
mortally wounded. It was obvious that he had forced the 
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trunk and in the process of raising the lid had actuated the 
mechanism and exploded the charges. At the post mortem 
examination ten days later 83 pellets and three pieces of a 
cartridge were removed from his body. The first the police 
knew of the case was when a field worker reported hearing 
a cry for help, and had found a man by the roadside severely 
injured. The man made a request that the police should not 
be informed. Before he died he said that he did not know 
how he received his injuries and denied that he had entered 
the house. In fact a piece of cloth found embedded in a chest 
of drawers as the result of the explosion was found to come 
from the trousers which the man was wearing. 

The man who set the trap said that it had been designed 
to shoot in the legs below the knees. It was obvious that the 
criminal had been kneeling over the trunk when the device 
fired. 

The legal implications were interesting. The owner of 
the house admitted that the trap had been set to protect his 
property, and it appeared that the trap had been set contin- 
uously for at least two weeks. There was no malice against 
a known individual and the sole object was the protection of 
property. 

The law prohibits the setting of spring-guns or man-traps 
with the exception of a spring gun placed, from sunset to 
sunrise, in a dwelling house for its protection. It appeared 
that the offence was technical, inasmuch as the gun was set 
to operate also between sunrise and sunset and, in fact, went 
off shortly before noon. The owner was charged with man- 
slaughter, was found guilty and given an absolute discharge. 

Mr. Justice Finnemore in summing up said: “You are 
not entitled to kill a man because he is a thief. The penalty 
for stealing in this country is not death, and also of course 
there is always the danger of taking the law into your own 
hands. If it is necessary for your self-defence, or for the 
protection of your property it is open to you to use force, and 
to use force if necessary to the point of killing a man, but 
Parliament has stepped in and says with regard to automatic 
things like man-traps and spring-guns there is a limit”. 

As far as the police are concerned they are convinced 
that the criminal who was mortally wounded was accom- 
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panied on his expedition by another criminal but in the ab- 
sence of evidence no charge was preferred. There was an 
inference that his colleague was searching downstairs, at the 
time that the other man was dealing with the trunk from 
which he had extracted money previously, thus showing once 
again that there is no honour amongst thieves. 

It is not possible within the limited scope of this book 
to deal with the many outstanding cases handled by the Kent 
police during their hundred years of service, but one of the 
most interesting cases was the death of Mrs. Rosaline Fox at 
a Margate hotel in 1929. A fire was discovered in a bedroom 
and after it had been extinguished the body of Mrs, Fox was 
found outside the room and it was assumed that death was 
due to shock and suffocation by smoke. She was buried, but 
the then Borough detectives continued to investigate reports 
of certain conduct by her son who had been staying with Mrs. 
Fox. Later the body was exhumed and it was found that 
death had been caused by manual strangulation before the 
fire had started. The son was charged with the crime and 
sentenced to death at the Sussex Assizes in March 1930. 

A case in which a bloodhound played a conspicuous part 
was the murder of an 11-years-old girl at Ruckinge in 1931. 
The girl’s body was found concealed in a shallow grave in 
some shrubbery in a wood near her home. The bloodhound 
followed a trail from the grave to a house on the edge of the 
wood and as a result a man was arrested and sentenced to 
death at Old Bailey. He was subsequently reprieved. 

Only eleven months after the Ruckinge murder detectives 
were called to investigate one of the most ruthless murders in 
the county’s annals. Two women picnicking by the side of 
their stationary car on Kingswood Hill, Wye, were attacked 
and shot dead by an absentee soldier who left the bodies by 
the roadside and stole the car. In the early hours of the 
following morning he was stopped by a constable in North 
London but managed to escape into some nearby woods which 
were quickly surrounded. The soldier was eventually arrested 
after firing shots over the heads of the police searchers and 
at his trial found guilty but insane. 

Another triple murder occurred at Matfield in July 1940 
when detectives called to investigate the death of a woman in 
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front of her cottage found the daughter of the first victim 
and their housekeeper shot dead in an orchard at the back of 
the premises. The first woman had been killed by blows 
from an instrument similar to a chopper. Police inquiries led 
to the arrest of another woman who was tried at Old Bailey, 
found guilty and sentenced to death but later certified in- 
sane. 

The death of Pamela Poirier at Waltham, near Canter- 
bury, provided the Kent police with one of their most difficult 
cases. For more than a week police, firemen and military 
assisted by villagers searched a wide area. When the child’s 
body was discovered a man was charged with murder but was 
eventually convicted of disposing of the child’s body to pre- 
vent a coroner’s inquest and was sentenced to ten months im- 
prisonment. 

An example of how the Press were able to help the police 
in the solving of a murder was illustrated after the body of 
a middle aged woman was found concealed by a bush near the 
roadside on Wrotham Hill. She was known to be in the habit 
of obtaining lifts from lorry drivers and as certain property 
which had been in her possession was not accounted for the 
Press were asked to give publicity to descriptions and illus- 
trations of the missing articles. As a result a string bag be- 
longing to the dead woman was found at East Malling and 
an intensive police search lead to other missing articles being 
discovered. Suspicion pointed to a lorry driver who had 
travelled from Kent to Cambridge on the morning of the 
murder. He was later arrested convicted and sentenced to 
death. 

The public and the newspapers are naturally interested in 
cases involving tragedy and human interest, but what is 
sometimes forgotten is that police investigations free the 
innocent from slander as well as bring the guilty to justice. 
Many times the police have been able to free an individual 
from suspicion. The great mass of police inquiries—and there 
are between 11,000 and 12,000 crime complaints in Kent in 
the course of a year—are not concerned with spectacular 
offences but they have each to be investigated with meticulous 
care. In addition the police have a great deal of work in 
connection with aliens and inquiries from other Forces. 
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“Telegraph House” 
Barham Downs 


Vill 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


RANSPORT and communications are amongst the most 

important factors in police work today. Their primitive- 
ness must have been a very severe handicap in other days 
though, relatively, the position might not have been greatly 
different. In a world which still relied on horses for rural 
transport, and in which railways were spreading out as the 
transport of the future, the police had to rely primarily on 
their feet. The Chief Constable had a horse and trap as a 
personal conveyance but it was not for many years that super- 
intendents were allowed their own transport. 

In 1890 the Standing Joint Committee—the predecessor 
of the present Police Authority—authorised the purchase of 
twelve dog carts for the use of superintendents and there is 
little doubt that the arrival of these conveyances livened dis- 
cipline and increased efficiency. Until then superintendents 
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The last of Kent's police horses. 
“Bess” with P.C. Cox. 


Top: Mounted Section. 
Centre: Traffic patrol motor-cycle section. 
Bottom: Early bicycle patrol. 


Top: Superintendent's trap. 
Bottom: Patrols of 20 years ago—foot, bicycle, motor-cycle, 
car and mounted. 


Modern Traffic Problem: coast-bound 
cars descending Strood Hill. 
(Photograph bv courtesy “Kent 
Messenger.’’) 
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had to find their way around by train or by hired cart or by 
means of their own private horse. One or two policemen by 
this time had acquired their own bicycles and received a 
nominal allowance for the use of their own machines on police 
duty. It was ordered that as a condition of receiving the nine- 
pence a week allowance a constable “must at all times have 
his bicycle in good working order and available for police 
service”. 

In July 1896 the first batch of official police bicycles were 
purchased. In all 20 machines were bought at a cost of £8 
each with an additional 4s. 6d. for each machine for lamp 
and bell. Eight years later a supply of knickers, puttees and 
caps were provided for the 129 members of the Force who used 
bicycles. 

The horse was contemporary with the bicycle. The first 
mounted detachment was formed in the 90’s and mounted 
police were enjoined to provide a small feed of corn for the 
horse, and bread and cheese for themselves, if absent from 
the station for more than four hours. In 1903 it was reported 
that practically every member of the mounted detachment who 
attended at Wren’s Cross for a week’s training was wearing 
the South African campaign medal. 

Horse, bicycle and railway were the means of police 
transport for the next 30 years. In 1911 a motor-bicycle was 
provided for the Deputy Chief Constable and by 1914 both 
the Deputy and Chief had purchased their own cars and were 
in receipt of an allowance for operating them. Ford Cars 
(the original “Lizzies”) were introduced in about 1923 for 
Superintendents and in 1930 a Rover car was purchased for 
£382 and 19 motor cycles, bought at a total cost of £937, 
provided the first mechanised road patrol. This fleet was 
augmented three years later by two M.G. patrol cars. 

The last horse disappeared in 1941. Today the bicycle, 
motor cycle and car remain. Before the war the use of a light 
aeroplane was considered and provision was made for a land- 
ing strip at Headquarters, but so far cost has prevented the 
general use of aircraft though it is recognised that a smal] 
and economically operated helicopter may be of great ad- 
vantage to police work, and the Force has amongst its officers 
a number of qualified pilots trained during war service with 
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the Royal Air Force, Designs of new police stations will take 
into account the possibility of strengthened flat roofs to allow 
for helicopter landings. 

Motor traffic was causing the Kent police a considerable 
amount of work at the turn of the century. Many pioneer 
motorists resided in the county, and road safety was being 
preached in Kent schools more than 50 years ago. A memor- 
andum issued in May 1906 instructed sergeants to interview 
schoolmasters and request them to warn children of the great 
danger of crossing the road just in front of motor cars. Only 
four months after that the Motor Union complained to the 
Chief Constable of the growing inclination of small boys to 
throw stones at passing motorists. The Chief Constable 
ordered that any small boy caught in the act was to be made 
an example of. The implication was that the police officer 
was to use his own ‘summary jurisdiction’ at the roadside at 
the time of the offence. 

The police also had to deal with many complaints about 
the excessive speed of motor vehicles and as early as 1901 two 
Stopwatches had been purchased, together with two tape 
measures, to enable the speed of vehicles to be correctly timed. 

In 1906 an order “to check the annoyance and danger 
caused by the excessive speed and reckless driving of a certain 
class of motorist who uses the highways to the detriment, 
danger and annoyance of the rest of the public” was given. 

It was suggested that sixteen control stations should be 
established and manned by the police on the London, Maid- 
stone, Canterbury and Dover roads. It was intended that 
roadside cottages should be built or purchased for the pur- 
pose, and that a light bar be placed across the road “somewhat 
in the style of the old toll bars”. A book would be kept at 
each control point in which each car which passed would be 
entered with particulars of index letters and nuinbers, a general 
description of the car, its colour and number of occupants, 
and the time of its passing. It was computed that a stop of 
about 60 seconds would be necessary to make the necessary 
entries. 

The idea was that a motorist would have to pay a fee 
at the first control point he passed in return for which he 
would receive a ticket entitling him to pass subsequent con- 
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trol points without fee—and the money was to be used to pay 
the additional police or reservists it was intended to employ 
on control duty. The Chief Constable in his recommendation 
added “By this system, I consider that all cars passing along 
these roads could easily be traced and identified”. 

The plan was rejected by the Standing Joint Committee 
which was probably just as well. If the system had become 
established one wonders what would have happened to the 
3,000 cars an hour passing along the Kent coast roads on a 
busy day at the present time. 

Few inventions caused the police greater anxiety than the 
motor car. In its early development it was the privilege of 
the wealthier members of the community. Speed then as now 
was the main complaint against the motorist, although few 
cars could travel at more than 20 miles an hour, The illusion 
of speed was created primarily by the inability of any other 
form of transport to travel as fast, and confusion was caused 
in narrow roads by the strange noises which almost invari- 
ably frightened horses and pedestrians. It was also noted 
that motor vehicles created a great deal more dust than horse 
drawn vehicles and caused some alarm amongst bicyclists. 

Initially, of course, the police were responsible for en- 
suring that motor vehicles were preceded by a pedestrian 
carrying a red flag to warn other traffic of its approach. It 
appears also that there was considerable restriction on the use 
of certain roads by motor vehicles. Owners of vehicles were 
forced to apply in person for their licence and in some 
boroughs magistrates were obviously opposed to the new 
means of travel. One gentleman granted a licence for one 
month as an experiment, failed to have it renewed because 
residents of the street in which he lived complained of the 
noise, but a month later it was renewed upon assurances of 
greater consideration. 

Yet hardly had the motor car been accepted than the 
Kent Police were faced with another problem. A Frenchman 
named Louis Bleriot had crossed the English Channel by 
flying machine and had landed on the cliffs of Dover, in 1909. 
It was an event which fired the imagination and inspired Lord 
Northcliffe to declare that in that moment Britain had ceased 
to be an island and had become an integral part of Europe. 
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Its significance was not underestimated at Police Headquarters, 
Shortly afterwards a directive was issued instructing police 
Officers to report by the quickest available means the sighting 
of any flying machine, noting particularly the direction in 
which it was flying and a description of the machine. 

Only six years later Kent had its first experience of an 
enemy overhead, and the imposition of strict air raid precau- 
tions which included a somewhat primitive and informal 
blackout, became stringent even before the end of World 
War I. 

It took more than 30 years after the first motor car was 
seen on Kentish roads for the police to have their own vehicles. 
From time to time before that cars were hired for special 
duties and it was not unknown for private vehicles to be 
commandeered in an emergency, but the usual method of 
intercepting a vehicle was to communicate by telephone to 
police stations along the road which the vehicle was travelling. 
The roads as well as the cars were not conducive to speed 
and the volume of traffic was not enough to create serious 
confusion. Road patrols at that time were regarded as un- 
necessarily expensive. 

As motor cars became more general so did their use by 
criminals and it became evident that the police would need 
their own vehicles not only for controlling traffic and ensuring 
driving courtesy on the roads but also as a direct adjunct to 
criminal detection. In 25 years the number of police vehicles 
has risen to 132 motor cars, 150 motor bicycles and 23 motor 
vans. In a single year police vehicles in Kent travel more 
than 4,000,000 miles. They have done a great deal to over- 
come manpower shortage by maintaining mobile patrols where 
there are insufficient beat policemen, augmenting foot police 
and in ensuring better standards of driving on the highways. 

Motor cycle patrols have had a decided influence in con- 
trolling speed on the roads, and water-cooled machines have 
proved exceptionally effective in rural areas because of their 
comparative silence. They have been most useful in detect- 
ing poultry thieves, and in augmenting rural patrols. Efficient 
transport has become a decisive factor in modern police work 
and the Kent County Constabulary is deservedly proud of its 
mobile police. 
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The efficiency of the mobile police has been greatly in- 
creased in recent years by wireless control from headquarters. 
Radio telephony was first used by the Kent police as a pre- 
cautionary measure during World War II when fixed instal- 
lations were provided at certain police stations as a safeguard 
against the failure of surface communications. Mobile re- 
ceivers and transmitters in conjunction with a comparatively 
powerful static station at Headquarters were introduced in 
1951 and have proved of great value. 

Police patrol cars, some motor cycle patrols and the 
two boats, are now in direct touch with Headquarters. It is 
now possible, in a matter of seconds, to divert vehicles to the 
scene of a crime or an accident; to issue descriptions of stolen 
vehicles within minutes of the reported theft or to rush police 
officers to where they are required. Wireless control has also 
proved its value in helping the flow of heavy traffic, arrang- 
ing diversion to relieve congested points and in advising ab- 
normal traffic conditions. Transport and communications 
have become interlocked providing greatly improved efficiency 
in all branches of police work. 

This co-ordination is nowhere more in evidence than in 
the speed with which detectives are able to reach the scene 
of a crime and in more than one instance police dogs, sum- 
moned by wireless and transported by car, have been able to 
pick up scents which would have been lost if their arrival had 
been delayed. Modern transport and communications have 
greatly helped the security of law abiding citizens and added 
immeasurably to the hazards of criminals. It has been, along 
with scientific development, the most revolutionary change in 
police methods during the century. It has altered the funda- 
mental pattern of police organisation from a virtually static 
body controlled by normal surface communications, to a 
swiftly mobile organisation controlled by its own system of 
wireless communication completely independent of other 
traffic. 

At the beginning of the police century the electric tele- 
graph was coming into general use, and one of the conditions 
attaching to the appointment of the first Chief Constable was 
that he should pay for his own telegrams. 

The decision was soon revoked, but it was indicative of 
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the fear of our forefathers that the use of this new method of 
communication might get out of hand. In those days the 
telegraph was not very reliable and one error which caused 
minor complications was a message to a London police station 
transmitted from Maidstone “Advance Sweeney five shillings 
which I will remit” which was received as “Advance twenty- 
five shillings”. The out-of-work recipient found the extra 
cash very acceptable. 

An almost forgotten means of communication in the early 
days was by means of the Admiralty heliograph stations 
strategically placed between Dover and London so that mess- 
ages could be flashed from station to station. In good 
weather and bright sunshine a message would be transmitted 
from London to Dover in a matter of thirty minutes. Jn dull 
weather it would take longer because signalling was by sema- 
phore arms read by telescope. In times of fog and heavy rain 
communications were, of course, interrupted and very urgent 
messages had to be relayed by fast horsemen. 

These “Telegraph Houses” were used primarily by the 
Admiralty and coastguards but were used occasionally for 
general government messages and for police work. They re- 
main as a reminder that our ancestors were able to improvise 
very efficient means of communications with very limited re- 
sources and there is little doubt that had Britain been invaded 
these stations could have provided a valuable auxiliary if 
normal communications had been interrupted. For much of 
the distance the sight lines remain unimpaired. 
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IX 
THE WATER POLICE. 


HE Kent County Constabulary did not have a river patrol 

until 1943 when it inherited, by amalgamation, the water 
police organisation which had been maintained for more than 
a century by the City of Rochester. Seventeen years before 
the County Force had been formed the Rochester Watch 
Committee had decided that “they do appoint three good men 
and true from the City police to watch and guard the River 
Medway”. As the Mayor had been granted by ancient charter 
the style and title of “Admiral of the River Medway” the 
first river police did not only concern themselves with the part 
of the river with banks within the city boundaries but accepted 
responsibility for the whole waterway from Garrison Point, 
Sheerness to Hawkwood near Maidstone, so the water police 
had always had intimate ties with the County Force. 

From the start the Rochester Force worked in close touch 
with the Metropolitan Thames Division which in turn had 
absorbed the Thames Marine Force, which was established 
in 1798 as a private force by shipowners using the Port of 
London as a means of combating the pilfering and bribery 
which was rampant at the time. Today the water police of 
the Metropolitan, Kent and Essex police are responsible for a 
considerable part of the Thames Estuary. They are con- 
cerned not only with ships but with all shore property front- 
ing the river, and work in co-operation with the Customs 
authorities who are responsible for preventing the landing of 
contraband or the illegal entry of immigrants. 

By the turn of the century the Medway water police had 
two rowing boats and a strength of six constables and one 
sergeant. They worked three shifts between them in all 
weathers in open boats without any protection excepting the 
double-breasted overcoat and oilskin and sou’wester which 
were provided as uniform, In emergency they could be called 
on to do normal shore duty. For a time the rank of sergeant 
for water police fell into disuse and the senior officer was 
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given the rank of Chief Boatman, a title retained until 1937 
when the rank of sergeant was again introduced. 

For a time police boats were often manned by a single 
constable but following an incident in which a lone constable 
was clubbed by an oar whilst on patrol, orders were issued 
making it compulsory for boats to be manned by two men at 
night. Oars were muffled and greased by night to minimise 
the risk of the boats being heard, and the river patrols followed 
closely the pattern of shore beats with regular conference 
points at jetties and picrs. With the introduction of a reason. 
ably efficient marine engine the water police became mechan- 
ised and the “Curlew” was fitted with one of the first marine 
internal combustion engines manufactured. 

Today the river police form part of the Traffic Division 
but its officers are engaged exclusively on marine duties. Two 
modern craft are operated, both former Air Sea rescue vessels, 
One has been named “Marina” in honour and by kind per- 
mission of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, and the other 
“Security”, Both are equipped with three engines and are 
capable of speeds of up to 18 knots. 

The duties of the water police have changed little during 
the century. They are still called upon to suppress lawless- 
ness amongst fractious crews on ships at anchor, to prevent 
and detect pilfering and occasionally to investigate more 
serious crimes. There are many smart captures to the credit 
of the water police. The rescue of people from drowning or 
in trouble in small boats are amongst duties regarded almost 
as routine. Several police officers have been awarded the 
Silver and Bronze Medals of the Royal Humane Society for 
saving life. 


Lord Cornwallis talking to 
a woman police officer. 


X 
THE WOMEN POLICE, 


HE first policewomen to serve with the Kent County 

Constabulary were inherited in 1944 with the amalgam- 
ation of the Borough Forces. Policewoman E. S. Price who 
was transferred on amalgamation from the Tunbridge Wells 
Borough Force and retired in 1955, was one of the first police- 
women in Kent. She was appointed a police matron in August 
1924 and attested as a Policewoman five months later. The 
county’s second policewoman was serving with the Folkestone 
Borough Force. Today there is an approved strength of 45 
regular women police and 33 are actually serving. 

Miss Mary Whitelegg was appointed as a policewoman 
in the Ramsgate Borough Force during World War I and she 
remained for several years. 

Although responsible for many special duties, especially 
matters affecting women and children, the women police take 
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their full share of normal police duty including beat patrols, 
traffic control and plain clothes work. They have proved 
themselves to be of great value to the efficiency of the Force. 

The appointment of women police had been considered 
from time to time but had been rejected by the Standing 
Joint Committee on the recommendation of the then Chief 
Constables. Experience with the Women’s Auxiliary Police 
Service, formed at the outbreak of World War II, primarily 
to alleviate manpower problems, possibly helped to change 
the attitude. These women were appointed in the same way 
as the Police War Reserve without the advantage of prior 
service. They were used principally on clerical duties, as 
telephone operators and the like but with experience assumed 
some normal police duties without the extensive training now 
given to the regular policewoman. 

In July 1943, three months after the amalgamation of the 
Borough Forces had been effected, the Chief Constable re- 
ported that in his opinion policewomen were essential for the 
efficiency of the Force and subsequently an establishment of 
23 was approved and on May 13th, 1944, Woman Police 
Inspector Denise de Vitre was transferred from the Leicester 
City Police as senior officer of policewomen in the County 
Force. She left only ten months later to become staff officer 
assisting H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary at the Home Office 
in matters relating to women police, Kent policewomen today 
serve under a Chief Inspector. 

Police matrons have, of course, been employed for many 
years but their duties were limited largely to searching and 
escorting women prisoners. In rural areas many responsibil- 
ities falling properly on policewomen were performed by the 
wives of regular policemen and provision was made for them 
to be paid for escorting female prisoners and for acting as 
police matron when occasion demanded. Regular police- 
women and patrol cars have eliminated most of these demands 
and provide for prisoners to be detained at central police 
stations where there are proper facilities. 

Women police undergo rigorous training including a 
course in ju-jitsu primarily as a means of self-protection. For- 
tunately it is rarely needed as even the wilder elements in the 
community show a healthy respect for the modern police- 
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woman, possibly because they know her potentialities. The 
most usual criticism comes from old hands who feel a sense 
of humiliation in being “pinched by a girl” and plead to be 
handed over to a male escort which is normal procedure when 
circumstances allow. 

The main administrative problem associated with police- 
women is the same which applies to women everywhere—the 
constant wastage due to resignation on account of marriage, 
and the difficulty in obtaining candidates of the required 
standard to replace them. Some, of course, marry policemen 
to the obvious advantage of the Force, 
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XI 
THE VILLAGE POLICEMAN, 


HE village policeman shares a great deal in common with 

the village parson, and the policeman’s wife is not unlike 
the “unpaid curate’—the parson’s wife, and between them 
they have inherited the true and unchanging tradition of 
parochial keeper of the Queen’s peace. Technically he is in no 
better or no worse position than his town colleague but in 
fact he becomes much more of an individualist, intimately 
associated with village life and quickly acquiring a possessive 
interest in the community he serves. For many the task is 
more rewarding for it is largely by his own efforts, tact and 
diligence that he helps to create a happy Jaw abiding com- 
munity. 

The village constable is the law in his own territory. 
These days, of course, he has abundant assistance at hand. 
A telephone call will bring radio-controlled patrols to his 
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help, a word will bring into action all the scientific resources of 
the modern police force but only rarely is it necessary to go 
beyond his own resources. Despite all the advances of the 
age the village constable remains very much as he was, and 
few would wish it otherwise. His round of duty is endless 
and equalled only by its variety, He never knows what the 
next hour will bring but he may be reasonably certain that if 
it is anything untoward he will soon be told about it. In the 
course of a year he will have exercised most of his mental 
and physical faculties on one problem or another. 

There are days when nothing seems to happen and other 
days when events crowd upon one another in endless 
succession. He may start the day—after noting the corres- 
pondence which arrives by the morning mail—by seeing the 
children safely into school across a hazardous main road. 
Again he may have been called from his bed in the early hours 
of the morning to attend a road accident. Not the most en- 
viable of his duties is to go out at any hour of the day or 
night to inform someone in his community of an accident or 
sudden death, and offer what help and consolation he is able. 

One such incident was when a village constable, 
aroused about midnight to deliver the tragic message to a poor 
woman that her husband’s body had just been recovered from 
the river. Now no matter how often these jobs occur, and 
unfortunately they happen fairly frequently, no policeman 
likes to deliver this sort of message, and the constable ap- 
plied himself to his task diffidently, but as simply and directly 
as he could. The result on this occasion was not quite as he 
had anticipated. Literally cheering with joy she seized both 
the constable’s hands, then rushed to the foot of the stairs 
and shouted “Come on down kids, the old man’s dead! The 
old man’s dead!” 

There is sure to be a villager who complains that some- 
one has parked a car in front of his garage, someone who has 
lost a purse or a farmer who assumes that a straying cow 
has been stolen. Life, with all its anxieties, laughter and 
sorrow, knocks incessantly at the door of the village police 
station, and usually when the policeman is not there his wife 
is and she, in turn, shares the happiness and tragedy of the 
community in which she lives and of which she becomes a 
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vital part. 

Life is rarely dull for the village policeman. He prides 
himself in the absence of serious crime and cultivates assidu- 
ously any doubtful characters, with a quiet determination to 
save them from themselves. Usually he is prominent in youth 
activities well knowing that the devil finds work for idle hands, 
and that useful activity is the best way to keep young people 
away from crime. He knows better than many that numbers 
of people venture into crime not so much from any basic evil 
tendency as from a spirit of misguided adventure and the lack 
of something constructive to do. He understands too that the 
hand of friendship and helpfulness is better than any technical 
authority of law. 

The village constable is closer to his community than 
any town colleague is able to be. He hears their troubles and 
anxieties and is frequently able to help if not by himself at 
least by knowing where help is available. In co-operation 
with welfare officers, the local parson, the district nurse, the 
village doctor and the national assistance officer he is able 
to solve many problems for lonely people who may be un- 
aware of the help which can be summoned. 

These days children are likely to meet “their policeman” 
in school as well as on their way to and from school. He will 
be there to talk about road safety, to examine their bicycles 
and to instil road sense. The lessons learned will help them 
when they become car drivers—and it all forms part of the 
life of the village constable. As he walks or cycles his beat 
there may be friendly reminders of the need for attention to 
ancient motor cars, a call at the ‘local’ to see that all is well 
and the maintenance of those sensible relations between con- 
flicting interests—such as those who think the policeman is 
unreasonable because he has a duty to see that licensing hours 
are observed and those who imagine that all pubs are evil and 
a contented customer a menace. It needs tact as well as dis- 
cipline on occasions, but normally the villager recognises that 
the policeman has a job to do and co-operates in the uphold- 
ing of the law. 

The town bred policeman posted to a village beat will 
soon find himself becoming an embryo farmer. He learns 
quickly to share rural troubles—and he knows all about them 
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when it comes to such unpleasantries as foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, anthrax and similar rigidly controlled diseases. Here 
again he seeks and almost invariably gets the farmer’s co- 
operation. They observe restrictions imposed for common 
sense reasons and it is rarely necessary to talk enforcement 
in the Jegal sense, The farmer appreciates what the general 
public often does not know—that if foot-and-mouth disease, 
for example, got out of hand the country’s milk supplies would 
be endangered for months. Inversely the farmer is grateful 
for the policeman’s help in giving friendly warnings to people 
whose dogs worry sheep and others who from thoughtlessness 
rather than design damage farming crops. 

Times change—and so do policemen—and it is to be 
hoped that modern methods will not eliminate the village 
constable. Obviously his duties will change, at least extern- 
ally, as they have always done through the years but the 
fundamentals will remain in the form of effective personal 
contact. Nowhere, of course, in rural Kent have the con- 
ditions changed more radically than in the hop fields. The 
day when they were invaded by crowds of London East Enders 
is rapidly disappearing through the increasing use of machines 
and there will be many policemen who will not be sorry to 
see the crowds go. They could be difficult, awkward and 
raucous—but there was no better training school for a Kentish 
policeman. It was the pride of some of the older men that 
never once had they asked for help. They had to use every 
device known to the police except force—but it needed courage 
and most of all, perhaps, humour. A good policeman was a 
good psychologist long before doctors knew very much about 
it or “staff relations” became a profession. Some of the older 
men will regret losing their tough but often great-hearted 
visitors. 

The village policeman of today has a comfortable house 
in which to live, the office is well equipped and convenient 
and it is no longer necessary to make elaborate arrangements 
for the reception of any awkward customers who may find 
their way to the village police office. A telephone call pro- 
vides a car and escort and so leaves the village policeman free 
for other tasks. The policeman’s wife has been relieved of 
some responsibility too. In the past she would have been 
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expected to provide food for a prisoner and to travel with 
her husband as escort for a woman prisoner—for which service, 
at one time, she was entitled to claim one shilling. And 
memories of more Rabelaisean days are recalled by the 
decision of one borough watch committee that cells to be 
occupied by women be equipped with two locks. The key 
of one of them was placed in the hands of the constable’s wife! 

Kent is proud of its village policeman, and the police 
of the county shared the tribute of the village of Bridge when, 
on the death of the local police sergeant, the villagers re- 
solved to recognise a friend of many years by providing a per- 
manent memorial in the form of a village clock. It showed 
the spirit, understanding and appreciation of man and villager 
which has done so much to create a happy and law abiding 
community. 
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xX 
KENT POLICE DOGS. 


Te use of dogs in police work goes back for nearly half 
a century as far as the Kent police are concerned, The 
first dogs used were bloodhounds and they were hired from a 
breeder in London who was able to obtain five guineas a day 
for their services as well as his own sustenance and railway 
fares. Whether on grounds of expense or efficiency is not 
known, but there seems to have been little use made of the 
bloodhound hire service. 

The first dog actually owned by the Kent Constabulary 
was a Dobermann Pinscher named Mountbrowne Justice, pur- 
chased from the Surrey Constabulary in 1951. P.C. Lawrie 
was appcinted dog handler. The most outstanding success of 
this dog, and his colleague Nana, was near Dover in 1953. A 
young girl had been attacked on a road near St. Margaret’s- 
at-Cliffe and had been left in a critical condition. The Dog 
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handler was called in with Justice and Nana in the early hours 
of the morning and within a few minutes Justice had picked 
up a track and followed this through the village and for more 
than a mile into a service camp. 

In the camp the dog went up to a door in the married 
quarters and sat down, No amount of persuasion would make 
him move. This fact was reported to the officer in charge of 
enquiries. Nana was then put on the trail from the point 
where the girl’s shoes had been found at the side of the road. 
She recovered the girl’s gloves and next located some missing 
clothing. Next she proceeded to a stone on which were 
some hairs and blood splashes, proved subsequently to have 
come from the injured girl, Nana went on tracking and 
eventually stopped at the same door as Justice. 

A corporal living in the married quarters was interviewed 
and confessed to the crime. He was subsequently sentenced 
to eight years imprisonment. 

Another case, fortunately less serious, but emphasising 
the immense value of trained dogs in police work occurred at 
Horsmonden where it was reported that there had been 
chicken stealing. Although not summoned until several hours 
after the offence had been committed Mountbrowne Barrie 
soon found a track which he followed more than half-a-mile 
to the home of a suspect. Although the man denied all know- 
ledge of the theft, 18 of the stolen birds were found in a 
loft of a barn belonging to him. Inquiries also involved an- 
other man and in the end both confessed and admitted a 
number of other offences, with the result that stolen property 
was recovered. Both men went to prison for 18 months. 

The dogs are trained to a remarkable degree of efficiency 
and so perfect is their disciplinary control that a dog leaping 
to attack a man will respond to a command in the middle of 
its jump and drop like a stone without touching the man he 
was about to attack. Normally friendly and docile they re- 
spond only to their own handler, but are resolute and fearless 
on duty and will press home an attack even in face of rifle 
and revolver fire. 

At present the Kent police own four dogs which are 
stationed at Headquarters and are ready for service in any 
part of the county. 
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The floods of 1953—a scene 
at Whitstable 


XI 
SOME MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


ITH the exception of the war years the Kent County 

Police have been fortunate and diligent in preventing 
any serious disturbances to the public peace. One of the 
worst incidents occurred at Tonbridge on April 6th, 1880, on 
the occasion of the General Election. In riots on that day 
twelve constables, including the Chief Constable, were hurt, 
two of them seriously. The police were pelted with flour, 
rotten eggs, stones and brickbats. The police were ordered 
to clear the streets and then. believing the mob had dispersed 
the Chief Constable marched his men back to the police 
station. 

Meanwhile reserves of police, which had been telegraphed 
for, arrived and two officers were instructed to go into the 
town in plain clothes. They reported that it was in the 
possession of the mob. The Chief Constable re-assembled the 
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police, now increased to 94 men, and marched them to the 
town where order was restored by 11 p.m. The Chief Con- 
stable reported that “not a constable’s staff was drawn during 
the day or night”. There was some local criticism of police 
excesses but many more citizens acclaimed the police for their 
moderation and restraint in handling an ugly situation. 

The coke riots in Ramsgate in 1921 concerned the County 
police only indirectly as they were called on to reinforce the 
Borough police, and during the general strike of 1926 Kent 
was free from serious trouble thanks primarily to mutual 
good sense and understanding. 


* * 


N the 1930’s there was an appreciable amount of trouble 

involving the police because of the refusal of many farmers 

to pay tithes. The police were called on to protect bailiffs 

executing distress warrants, and an extract from “Facts and 

Incidents of an Unequal Struggle” published by the Ashford, 

Kent and Sussex Tithepayers Association is an interesting 
contemporary account of certain incidents. 

“In 1932 a determined raid was made on a number of 
farms near Canterbury to collect stock for unpaid tithes. It 
was reported that the police assembled in quiet country lanes 
—many of them dressed as labourers—to be ready for the 
first sign of trouble. Needless to say the farmers had made 
preparations too. 

“While 50 policemen were being brought ‘secretly’ into 
this district in two large furniture vans, they became involved 
in a collision. One of the vans ran away down a steep hill 
and collided with the other, finishing up in a ditch near the 
police station. 

“When the farmers and villagers ran to the scene they 
were amazed to find that the vans were filled with police. 

“The first call was at Stonebridge Farm. A solicitor 
accompanied by a bailiff and two police sergeants, called at 
the farm with a large lorry to take away three impounded 
cows but the animals could not be found and the lorry went 
away empty. Similar incidents happened at other farms. 

“At River Farm, however, the party met with a certain 
amount of success. Here distress had been levied on 25 White 
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Leghorns and the onlookers were highly amused watching the 
bailiff trying to catch the fowls as they flew squawking in 
every direction. 

“Eventually two hens were captured, but the owner made 
formal protest to the police as one was the wrong breed. The 
birds were, however, placed in a lorry, but the excitement 
proved too much for one hen and it laid an egg. After six 
hours no further success was recorded, so the lorry departed 
for London with two hens and one egg”. 


* * 


WO major peacetime disasters found the Kent County 

Constabulary ready for the emergencies. On August 24th, 
1927 the 5 p.m. train from Cannon Street to Folkestone was 
derailed in a cutting under Riverhead Bridge, Sevenoaks, 
whilst travelling at 50 m.p.h. Twelve passengers were killed 
and 100 were injured, 48 of them seriously. Two coaches were 
reduced to matchwood and the permanent way was ploughed 
up for more than 200 yards. 

The police organised rescue operations. Four doctors 
attended together with nurses and a relay of ambulances. 
Many passengers were trapped in the wreckage and were re- 
leased only with considerable difficulty. Gangs of over 300 
men worked continuously for 48 hours to restore the line 
for traffic. The accident was attributed to a faulty bogie wheel 
on the locomotive. 


x OR 


HE first indication of a major disaster at Gillingham on 

the evening of December 4th, 1951 was a telephone call to 
Gillingham Police Station from the Admiralty Police report- 
ing an accident in Dock Road a few minutes earlier, There 
was no indication of its seriousness and a constable was sent 
to the scene. He was appalled at the magnitude of the 
tragedy and summoned assistance. 

Every available police officer was then sent to the scene; 
medical and ambulance services were mobilised and the fire 
service provided valuable help. 

A few minutes before the disaster 51 Royal Marine cadets 
were marching from Melville Barracks, Chatham to the Royal 
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Naval Barracks, Gillingham to attend a boxing match. They 
were in three platoons and marching in the roadway as close 
to the kerb as possible. At a point 200 yards from the en- 
trance to the Naval barracks an omnibus ran into the rear of 
the marching column, and 24 of the cadets were killed or died 
shortly after entering hospital and another 19 were injured. 
At the time of the accident the "bus was only displaying side- 
lights and the cadets were not carrying any illumination. At 
the inquest a verdict of accidental death was returned. 

The tragedy cast a deep gloom over the Medway towns. 
The funeral service was held in Rochester Cathedral and con- 
ducted by the Bishop of Rochester, 


x * 


HE resources of the County Constabulary were fully ex- 

tended during the major flood disaster which hit the Kent 
coast on January 31st, 1953 in common with many other parts 
of England. A violent gale combined with abnormally high 
tides caused the sea to break through coastal defences and 
there was serious flooding in the Medway and coastal areas. 

About 90 per cent of Sheerness was flooded to a depth 
of five feet and in other parts of the county flooding occurred 
varying in depth from two to 15 feet. Many essential ser- 
vices were put out of action and the police had to organise 
rescue squads and emergency communications. Wireless 
transmitters were installed at police stations to overcome the 
interruption to telephone and telegraph lines. Whenever poss- 
ible transport, in which the Army high wheeled vehicles played 
a prominent part, was organised to overcome the dislocation 
of the railways, and hundreds of people were rescued by boat 
and other means during this trying period. 

The Isle of Sheppey was completely cut off from the 
mainland for several days. Thousands of people had to be 
evacuated and the police had to arrange for many insecure 
properties to be protected, and to assist to maintain food 
supplies and safeguard health. The disposal of the carcases 
of drowned stock was another big problem. Fortunately the 
loss of life was very light and the reinforcement of coastal 
defences combined with an effective warning system makes a 
recurrence of the disaster unlikely. 


gon 


THE FOWLE FAMILY 
Edwia Ivor Thomas 
Father 


XIV 
REMARKABLE CHARACTERS, 


VERY police force has its characters—or at least it had. 
Times change and with it personalities. Turning the pages 
of the century many unique men emerge and the problem is 
to know where to start and where to leave off. At one time it 
would seem that every policeman was a character—but today 
the mould of standardisation is leaving its mark. One thing 
is certain, whoever has to produce the volume commemorating 
the second centenary of the Kent police will have a much more 
difficult task in finding characters. His problem will be a 
shortage rather than a surfeit of material. 

We have, of course, emerged from the era of a virtually 
untrained police force—progressed from the time when every 
policeman did his job, and make no mistake, did it well, 
according to his lights. Today a tight organisation, rigid 
discipline and emphasis on co-operation rather than in- 
dividualism has taken its toll of ‘characters’. There are rules 
and regulations covering virtually every contingency with the 
result that there is little scope for the kind of rugged individ- 
ualism which stamped a man as a ‘character’. 

There would, for example, be small mercy these days for 
the kind of constable who carried a fox’s foot around with 
him on a country beat so that he could make false trails from 
the scene of a chicken theft and so save himself quite a lot 
of trouble. The idea had the merit of originality, it effectively 
kept down human crime statistics, and reduced police work 
but if anyone tried it today he would be soon found out— 
possibly by a police dog sitting on the police house doorstep 
waiting for the suspect to emerge! But there was at least one 
such character in the Kent police and no doubt there were 
others. 

Many will recall with affection “Tiny” Fasham, a former 
sergeant of the Guards, a military medallist and a mountain 
of a man with the temperament of an innocent child. He was 
an outstanding rifle shot and a very capable performer on the 
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county beverage. It was one of the sights of Kent to see him 
walk into a crowd of troublesome youths, the equivalent of 
modern teddy boys, and see the crisis resolved in a matter of 
minutes with excited youths rebounding off his expansive 
tummy. 

Those were the days when juvenile delinquency was dealt 
with very summarily by the man on the beat with the aid of 
his boot or a sharp clip on the ear without the modern form- 
alities of children’s courts. The modern policeman has been 
restrained by the law he upholds—earlier in the century it was 
perhaps a little more elastic in practice if not in fact, and it 
seemed to get results. 

Then there were the nameless characters who used to shin 
up gaslights in the street either to while away a bit of time 
reading the paper—or to get a better view of the street (and 
approaching sergeants) or even to warm a can of tea on the 
flame of the gas jet. Straying ponies were quite common in 
early days and many constables found them quite useful and 
less tiring for trips around their beats, and learned to their 
cost that loose horse hairs are not the easiest thing to remove 
from the blue cloth of a policeman’s uniform. 

Reference to horses recalls a fine old character—Groom 
Constable Hawkins who once acquired a degree of near im- 
mortality by waking up a whole street complaining bitterly 
and loudly that his front door had something wrong with it 
and would not shut. His wife, on investigating the disturb- 
ance, found him sitting in the passage having inadvertently 
forgotten to draw in his feet. 

A glance through old order books suggests that policemen 
were less of a mould than they are today. One meticulous 
inspector who prized neatness above all things found a large 
blot in the occurrence book which he solemnly ringed round 
with a marginal comment “Who did this?”. The next time 
he examined the book he found neatly printed under his query 
“I did”. One wonders whether such a mystery would join 
the unsolved category of crime if attempted today! 

‘Characters’ may not make a police force but at least they 
helped. Efficiency may have improved, but few would dis-' 
pute that something intangible has been lost. Who, for ex- 
ample, could quarrel with the superb reasoning of an old 
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pointsman who was reported for kicking a dog whilst on point 
duty and made this convincing explanation “I did lightly kick 
the dog using no more force than was necessary. Whilst 
regulating traffic the dog approached and raised its leg as if 
to kick me so I struck first in self-defence”. 

But characters were not limited to the lower ranks. Few 
who knew him will ever forget Superintendent “Ernie” Hoare. 
He was a martinet who frightened the life out of every new- 
comer to his Division, but when they came to know him better 
they discovered that his bark was a great deal worse than his 
bite and, although he kept the Division on its toes, he also 
took very good care that those under him who merited con- 
sideration never failed to get it. 

Then there was the famous Fowle family—father was a 
Superinterdent and he had three sons, two of them became 
superintendents and the third. Edwin, one of the first three 
Detective Constables to be appointed, and who rose to become 
the first Detective Inspector in the history of the county police. 
Thomas Walter Fowle was superintendent at Dartford and 
brother Ivor was Inspector at Chatham at the same time. All 
three brothers, like their father, were shrewd and capable 
officers and provided a most remarkable family record. 

P.C. Hollands, now stationed at Seabrook, has reason to 
believe that P.C. Edward Hollands who joined the Force on 
the 10th March, 1857, was his great grandfather, and various 
members of the family have been connected with the police 
during the whole of the century. 

The first officer to come through the ranks and be ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief Constable was Mr. W. Shepherd, 
M.B.E. He became the First or Senior Assistant upon amal- 
gamation when there were four District A.C.C’s. Unfortunately 
his health never recovered from a previous serious illness and 
recurring symptons made it necessary for him to retire, but he 
left behind a record of outstanding ability which earned for 
him rapid and well deserved promotion, During World War I 
Mr. Shepherd was a sergeant in the Scots Guards. 

A contemporary of Mr. Shepherd was Mr. H. R. Webb, 
M.M., affectionately known as Horace, another extremely able 
officer who distinguished himself in the administrative field. 
After being Superintendent of three Divisions he became Com- 
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mandant of No. 6 District Training School at Sandgate where 
he did an exceedingly fine job. Unfortunately he did not live 
long to enjoy the retirement so richly earned. 

Former Deputy Chief Constable W. Palmer, O.B.E., who 
was Chief Constable of Margate until 1943, came into the 
county Force with long experience of police work and, as his 
father had been a county officer, he quickly adapted himself to 
his new duties. He will be remembered as a most helpful and 
kindly man, considerate to his junior officers and possessed 
of a most generous nature. 


x oe ok Ox 


X-SERGEANT OVENDEN of Dover, who is now more 
than 80 years of age, has provided some reflections on his 
extensive police service which is in many ways typical of the 
thousands of men who have served and are now retired but 
provide a useful reminder to the modern policemen that they 
are perhaps more fortunate to be living in different times. He 
writes: 

“T joined the Dover Borough Police in December 1894. 
After 14 nights in plain clothes, and it rained every night, 
I was issued with a uniform; the greatcoat had been altered 
to some sort of fit, the trousers had 6 inches sewn on the legs 
to make them long enough, and the helmet had to be worn 
cock-eyed because it would not go on straight. After 10 
weeks night duty, I went on day duty in a new issue, and re- 
covered some of my self respect. 

“With no instruction one had to learn the hard way, 
and mistakes were numerous, ‘Better be too slow than too 
fast’ was impressed upon me, and “Your sergeant will tell you 
anything you want to know’, I discovered the sergeants 
didn’t know a lot, and couldn’t explain what little they knew. 
However I stuck it out and reached the goal which was the 
inducement of joining, the pension which I have drawn since 
April 1921. 

“In August 1914, the Dover Police held their sports as 
usual on the Bank Holiday and at midnight it was my painful 
duty to post one of the Proclamations declaring that a state 
of war existed, and that week we were paid with the cash taken 
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at the sports while other people received paper money for the 
first time. 

“My most exciting experience was at two o’clock one 
morning when a German plane dropped a bomb thirty yards 
in front of me, and passed overhead. I knew the next one 
would be behind me so kept going to where the first fell. 
He dropped quite a lot meant for the Priory station but missed 


“Apart from the War; perhaps my most exciting moment 
was one night at 11.30 when I heard a smash of glass in the 
direction of the office at Chitty and Co.’s flour mill, and caught 
a young fellow in the office—14 days for him, and 10/- for 
me from the firm, as well as commendation from the Watch 
Committee. 

“Much of my service was spent in attending the arrival 
and departure of the Channel boats during which I saw many 
crowned and otherwise distinguished people. Through having 
asked carriage cleaners for discarded French papers it became 
known that I was studying French, and one day a porter 
handed me a book saying ‘Here’s some French for you’. It 
turned out to be Swahili. 

“I suppose the men of today would want extra leave or 
overtime if they were asked to do two spells of duty right off, 
but it often occurred during my service, even 18 hours a day 
was not unknown. At the installation of one Lord Warden 
I took over a beat at 5.30 a.m. and finished at 11.30 p.m., 
not seeing a sergeant all the time. I was better placed than 
some that day as my home was on my beat—and my meals. 

“One curious day I was policeman, athlete and fireman 
within an hour. The Mayor of Dover had organised Sports 
and I had entered for a Flat Race. After being on duty from 
6 a.m. I was allowed an hour for dinner, and then detailed 
for special duty at the Sports. ‘You can take charge of the 
Pavilion and run in. . . that race’ said the Chief. I did and 
won a prize—only second—and had barely got back into 
uniform when I was told to meet the fire engine, and was taken 
to a farm between Dover and Folkestone. When we got there 
the only water was in a well under the fire, and when eventu- 
ally we opened it the suction pipe was too short to reach the 
water, so we extinguished the fire by pulling the building apart. 
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“Our efforts were not always so fruitless; once we were 
so smart that a master builder grumbled that we had done 
someone out of a job because the building was hardly dam- 
aged. It might have been, as it was a fried fish shop. 

“One of the highlights of my service was two days in 
Paris when I took back a half-wit who had wandered over 
here with a bag full of bonds and jewellery, and I had taken 
him into custody for his own safety”. 


* * * * 


The photograph reproduced on page 29 is of George 
White who, in 1847, was appointed one of the two watchmen 
for night duty at Herne Bay during the winter months at a 
wage of 14/- a week each. His appointment was similar to 
those made in other towns in the county and illustrates the 
method of law enforcement before the establishment of the 
County Constabulary. 

The watchman of those days was a man of many talents. 
He occupied a small house leased by the Commissioners so 
that the basement could be used as a lock-up. During the 
day the watchman worked on the roads and, when necessary, 
acted as rate collectors. Compared with original costs of 
uniform for the County Force the watchmen were expensively 
attired because it is recorded that his policeman’s suit cost £6 
and his winter overcoat £3. 

In 1855 a committee was set up by the Commissioners to 
define the duties of the watchmen. The committee consisted 
of Mr. Reynolds, author, politician and founder of the news- 
paper which still bears his name; Mr. Newton, a relative of the 
discoverer of the law of the force of gravity and a Mr. Trow. 
Mr. Trow was a veritable Pooh-Bah, being an auctioneer, fur- 
broker, registrar of marriages, schoolmaster, census enumer- 
ator for the western part of the township of Saint Augustine at 
Herne Bay, and later to become clerk and surveyor to the 
Commissioners at a salary of £20 per annum. 

After a week the committee produced its report and then 
printed notices posted in the town setting out the duties of 
watchmen in these terms: 

“That after 12 o’clock, he is to be in uniform daily, to 
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inspect the town generally, from lst of November, to Ist of 
May; that he have intire direction of the roads, subject to 
the orders of the board, and in the event of his needing in- 
struction or assistance in any matter not actually ordered by 
the board that he apply to the clerk who has discretionary 
power. 

“That he be not bound to attend to the commands or 
directions of any individual commissioner. 

“He is strictly enjoined to enforce all the usual police 
regulations, in respect to the town generally; to prevent the 
assemblage of idle persons at corners of streets and elsewhere; 
to enforce the regulations in reference to snow and other 
accumulations being swept from the fronts of houses; to re- 
move all dogs that are a public nuisance; to attend to the 
summary removal of pig styes, dung heaps and other filth and 
stray cattle and to proceed before a magistrate if necessary. 
He is strictly ordered to carry out his duties as required by 
the local act without respect to persons. The Commissioners 
on their part being determined to carry out the above regula- 
tions the policeman in neglecting to enforce them will incur 
the penalty of dismissal”. 

On ist October it was decided that White should now 
work throughout the day, and should be authorised to hire 
Mr. Trow’s premises in King Street at £10 per year. This 
building now became the Police Station, and for a time was 
also the meeting place of the Commissioners, while White 
gained the added title of Inspector of Nuisances under the 
1855 Nuisance Act. In the following year they were back 
at the Brunswick Rooms but from Ist March, 1858, the venue 
was the Police Station where a room was papered and painted 
for them at a cost not exceeding 30/-. At the end of the year, 
with the presence of a public hall in the town, the Com- 
missioners decided to move their meetings there but White 
remained in King Street, where he got an extra 1/- a week 
for having the water cart on the premises, and also had to 
maintain a pound for stray cattle. 

Another job laid upon him was that of controlling the 
sluice at the mouth of the culvert near the Clock Tower and 
it was resolved that White be allowed the sum of £5 annually 
for his attendance to the sewer. 
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XY 
THE SPECIAL CONSTABULARY. 


HE special constable may claim to be directly descended 

from Saxon times when every freeman was bound by 
oath to assist in preserving the King’s peace and in suppress- 
ing crime. His appearance in modern times dates from 1831 
when the Special Constables Act was passed. This allowed 
for the appointment of special constables in time of emergency 
and in many parts of the country the special constabulary 
was in existence before a regular police force was established. 

The Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 directed that 
special constables should be appointed in every borough. The 
first reference to special constables in the County Constabulary 
was made in a report from the Chief Constable to the Standing 
Joint Committee in April 1895 in which he stated: “Pen- 
sioners from within the Force that are now residing within the 
county have been asked whether they would be willing to act 
as special constables within the district of the Force during 
the hop and fruit picking seasons, and only four of them have 
expressed their willingness to act”. 

The first special constables attested in Kent to be at- 
tached to the County Constabulary served during World 
War I, but the service lapsed at the end of the war and it was 
not until December 1919 that the Chief Constable reported 
that in his view “Every possible endeavour should be made 
to reconstitute and strengthen the special constabulary estab- 
lished during the war, and maintain it in being as a permanent 
police reserve”. 

He added: “The Chief Constable desires supervisors to 
initiate or proceed with the measures necessary for this pur- 
pose, and as far as possible, appoint or retain a sufficient 
number of able-bodied special constables who will serve as 
the nucleus of an expanded Force”. Special constables at that 
time were attested on the understanding that they would not 
be called upon to serve except in time of emergency. 

The Special Constables Order of 1923 provided the power 
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to appoint special constables at any time, and made it possible 
for the first time for special constables to replace regular 
policemen for normal police duties at any time they were 
needed, They have proved invaluable on many occasions 
when the regular Force has been hard pressed coping with 
exceptional traffic and crowds of people at such times as Royal 
visits and during holiday week-ends. 

It is not always appreciated that special constables, drawn 
from every strata of society and representing most professions 
and occupations, do a full week’s work at their normal 
occupation and then give up much of their leisure time in the 
best traditions of the service. In the general strike of 1926 
and in the floods of 1953 they were indefatigable, and their 
service in two world wars merits the highest praise. Kent is 
particularly fortunate in having a large body of these public 
Spirited volunteers, uniformed and well trained, who gladly 
give their assistance whenever it is needed. The regular officers 
are grateful for their assistance and good comradeship 

The Royal Observer Corps was recruited initially solely 
from the ranks of special constables and in April 1939 a total 
of 4,985 special constables and 678 members of the Royal 
Observer Corps had been enrolled. At the end of World 
War II there were more than 6,000 special constables enrolled 
in Kent and their Chief Supervisor, Major J. S. Robson was 
made a Member of the Order of the British Empire for his 
work in that capacity. 


Insignia of Police 
112 Officers’ Ranks 


XVI 
SOME BOROUGH FORCES, 


HE Borough police forces in Kent ceased to exist at mid- 

night on March 31st, 1943. It meant that the County 
Constabulary absorbed the senior partners with traditions and 
experience which had to be welded into the larger organis- 
ation. There were, of course, misgivings. The loss of local 
autonomy, the blow to civic pride, fear that it was a step to- 
wards nationalisation were expressions which would have had, 
possibly, more lasting impact if the primary purpose of the 
amalgamations had not been the more efficient prosecution of 
the war. 

The demands of a modern Force are beyond the resources 
of a number of smaller boroughs. The cost of wireless patrol 
cars and the necessary equipment at Headquarters is con- 
siderably more than the total budget of small Forces. To have 
police without modern scientific aids to criminal detection and 
the prevention of crime is to tolerate weak links in the chain 
of law enforcement which would be difficult to justify or to 
tolerate. It would merely impose added burdens on the more 
efficient Forces. 

Obviously it is necessary to strike a balance. In some 
areas of Wales the County Forces have already become 
regional bodies—but in these cases the old County Con- 
stabulary was smaller than many borough Forces and the 
amalgamated regional Forces are still a great deal smaller than 
most County Forces. Few people would care to contemplate 
a nationalised police Force with the unlimited control implied 
and the inevitable fear of a police state. 

Traditional British compromise seems to be working well. 
The twin evils of nationalised control, with its implication 
of possible dictatorship, and inefficient small Forces are the 
two extremes which guide present police organisation. The 
integration which has placed the whole of Kent under a single 
Police Authority has worked well. It has undoubtedly in- 
creased efficiency as a whole whilst retaining traditional local 
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authority even though on a slightly wider basis. 

The Canterbury City Police was for more than 50 years 
the smallest autonomous Force in Kent. Although its strength 
never exceeded 39 men, the ecclesiastical and military im- 
portance of the city gave to the Force an influence and status 
far beyond that which its strength would indicate. Few forces 
in the country had a greater variety of ceremonial parades in 
connection with the Cathedral, county, military and civic 
affairs. Many police recruits were drawn from the loca] regi- 
ment, The Buffs, and from cavalry regiments stationed in the 
city. 

The Canterbury Force began duty in March 1836 with 
an establishment of one inspector and twelve constables. A 
local newspaper of the time viewed its formation with 
“hostility and suspicion” and complained of the “pay of 
18/- a week being wrung by taxes from the pockets of the 
inhabitants”. It added that the Force “uniformed in London 
Style paraded outside of Mr. Payne’s slaughter-house in 
Crown Alley”. 

The records for 1881 showed that single men were charged 
a shilling a week for sleeping in the attic of the Chief Con- 
stable’s house, and that an inspector aged 63 was recom- 
mended for retirement “as he was blind”. The policeman of 
today will feel sympathy, and possibly a twinge of conscience, 
for the 43-years-old Canterbury constable recommended for 
retirement in the same year “‘as he was worn out”. 

In the 104 years of its existence the Canterbury City 
Police proved to be a nursery for chief constables. Amongst 
the giants were Sir Robert Peacock (Manchester) and Mr. 
Roderick Ross (Edinburgh) whilst other former officers com- 
manded Norwich, Folkestone, Bridgewater and Penzance. 

For many years certain selected members of the Force 
formed the police fire brigade and one of the minor sights of 
Canterbury until 1923—when a motor tender was purchased 
—was to see stalwart and sometimes corpulent police firemen 
trotting to a blaze complete with hand-cart laden with stand- 
pipes and hose, and the iron-tyred heavy escape ladders. 

The greatest trial of the City Police came during the night 
of June Ist, 1942 when, with their fellow citizens, they with- 
stood the devastating air raid, which shattered the shopping 
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centre, with fortitude and courage. Ten months later these 
men had surrendered their historic “Ave Mater Anglia” for 
a proud “Invicta” and grateful that their traditions were ack- 
nowledged by the fact that two members of the Canterbury 
Watch Committee were appointed members of the Kent Police 
Authority, and that Canterbury was made district head- 
quarters of the East Kent District under an Assistant Chief 
Constable. 

Although a year younger than Canterbury, the Rochester 
City Police started with double the strength—24 men—in 
command of a Superintendent, 

The Water Guard, now the water police section of the 
County Constabulary, was established in 1840. The Force 
passed through a critical period in the years between 1842 
and 1858 and there were successive reductions of strength 
due to the Corporation’s financial difficulties and in 1859 it 
was intimated that the central government grant would be 
withheld if the Force was not in approved order. This led to 
the complete re-organisation of the City Police, but the first 
Chief Constable was not appointed until 43 years later. The 
last Chief Constable of Rochester, Mr. K. A. Horwood, O.B.E. 
is now Assistant Chief Constable of Kent in charge of the 
West Kent District. 

The intermediate Chief Constables were Mr. A. S. Arnold; 
Mr. H. C. Allen; Mr. H. P. Hind and Commander W. J. A. 
Willis, C.B.E., M.V.O., C.G.M., D.L., R.N. (Rtd.), who was 
later to become one of H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary. 

Tunbridge Wells had its first Police Force of one super- 
intendent and five constables in 1835, but it did not become 
a formal Borough Force until 1889 when a Head Constable 
was appointed. Mr. Alison, an Inspector of the Liverpool 
City Police, was made the first Chief Constable in 1891 and it 
is recorded that he remained until July 28th, 1893 when “He 
left the country hurriedly”. The last Chief Constable of 
Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Guy Carlton, was appointed in 1927 
and elected to retire from the police service at the time of the 
amalgamation in 1943. 

Amongst the scientific aids to the prevention of crime 
employed by the Borough Police was the issue of “silent boots” 
in 1894 which, it was ordered, “must always be worn by the 
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night duty section”. One pair of “silent boots” was provided 
for each officer, to be repaired at the Corporation’s expense, 
in addition to the boot allowance of 18/- a year. This in- 
cidentally compared very unfavourably with the County Con- 
stabulary boot allowance of 30/4 a year which was payable 
at that time. 

Disciplinary punishments meted out at the turn of the 
century included the cancellation of monthly leave for a con- 
stable gossiping when on duty, and a similar penalty for an- 
other officer “who failed to proceed down Eridge Road when 
a horse ridden by a young lady had bolted and from which 
she was subsequently thrown, and when passing the P.C. she 
was screaming and had lost control of the horse”. 

The Maidstone Borough Force was very nearly merged 
into the County Constabulary in 1921. Negotiations failed 
because the Maidstone Corporation requested a trial period 
for the merger with the right to revert to Borough status at 
the end of the period if the Corporation wished it. The Stand- 
ing Joint Committee refused to accept the stipulation with the 
result that the Borough Force remained until the compulsory 
amalgamation in 1943, It had then been in existence for 107 
years. 

Maidstone seems to have the distinction of providing the 
first rudimentary detective branch in Kent as in 1840 the 
Watch Committee approved the purchase of four caps and 
four gabardines to be used for disguises although another 66 
years lapsed before the first Detective-Sergeant was ap- 
pointed. 

A memorable order of 1873 granted a “‘Relief of the order 
not to Shave” and so ending the era of compulsory whiskers. 

The first Chief Constable of Maidstone was Mr, A. C. 
Mackintosh, appointed in 1895, who remained in command 
until 1921. He was succeeded by Mr. C. E. Butler who re- 
signed in 1936 to become Chief Constable of Grimsby and 
the last Chief Constable, Mr. J. J. Vann was in command 
from 1936 until 1942 when he was appointed Chief Constable 
of Birkenhead. In view of the pending amalgamation no 
successor was appointed and Chief Inspector Beslee was Act- 
ing Chief Constable until 1943. 

Ramsgate was incorporated as a Borough in 1894 and in 
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that year its Superintendent of Police, Mr. Edward Buss, was 
appointed Chief Constable. He had been in charge of the 
local Force since 1869. It had grow from a body of night 
constables first appointed in 1816 and which had acquired a 
sergeant in 1836 and a Head Constable in 1844. The exten- 
sion of the railway to Ramsgate had greatly increased the 
town’s importance and popularity and police responsibility. 
Amongst the unusual duties assigned to police officers in the 
°70’s was attendance at the railway station to prevent the 
entry into the town of any visitors suffering from smallpox 
which was very prevalent at the time. 

Mr, Buss resigned in 1892 and was succeeded by Mr. 
Roderick Ross who was appointed from Canterbury and re- 
mained seven years before transferring to take command of 
the Edinburgh Police. Mr, William B. Jones took over in 
1899 and remained until his retirement in 1916 when Mr. 
Samuel Flowers Butler assumed command for the remaining 
years of the Force’s existence. He had been Chief Constable 
of Ramsgate for 27 years when he retired at the time of the 
amalgamation. 

At the beginning of the century Ramsgate was the head- 
quarters of a marine Force of one sergeant and five constables 
who were paid by the Board of Trade, then responsible for 
the administration of the harbour, They had a large rowing 
boat and their own office at the entrance to Pier Yard which 
was complete with a cell. 

The most serious trouble the Ramsgate police had to 
deal with were the coke riots of 1921. The violence was of 
such serious dimensions that the Chief Constable had to call 
upon the Kent County Constabulary and the Metropolitan 
Police as well as neighbouring borough Forces for assistance. 
The riots were caused by the export of coke from Ramsgate 
to Germany, and order was restored only after several baton 
charges. 

The Dover Borough Police Force first went on duty in 
January 1836. The first Chief Constable was Chief Inspector 
H. N. K. Knott, appointed from within the Force in 1901 and 
in the remaining 42 years only one Chief Constable was ap- 
pointed from outside the Borough. He was Mr. M. H. Bolt 
who came from Newark in 1935 and remained until 1941 when 
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he was seconded to the Fire Service and with whom he re- 
mained until he was appointed one of the Assistant Chief 
Constables of the new Amalgamated Force. No successor 
was appointed and Superintendent H. A. Saddleton, at present 
in charge of Dover, was Acting Chief Constable until the 
amalgamation. Apart from Mr. Knott the local officers to 
be appointed Chief Constable were Inspector D. H. Fox (1908 - 
20), Chief Inspector C. Green (1920-24) and Inspector A. M. 
Bond (1924-35). 

Dover was the first police Force in Kent to be equipped 
with a police car fitted with a transmitting and receiving wire- 
less set. It was introduced early in World War II to over- 
come the difficulties of communications interrupted by bomb- 
ing and shelling as well as for maintaining communications at 
Headquarters—a new building first occupied in 1940 and 
which was first bombed and severely damaged only two 
months after it was opened. Altogether it was damaged on 
18 separate occasions by enemy action—-shelling and bombing 
—three times seriously, but it continued to be used until the 
end of hostilities when the building was restored to its present 
State. 

The Folkestone Borough Force had its beginnings in 1836 
when two labourers were appointed as police constables at a 
salary of 15/- a week each for which they had to work each 
day from 10 a.m. until 11 p.m. The first Superintendent, Mr. 
James Steer, was appointed 14 years later by which time the 
Force had grown to 14 constables. The first Chief Constable 
was not appointed until 1901 when Superintendent H. Reeve 
was elevated to the rank. He remained until 1924 and was 
succeeded by Mr. Alfred S. Beesley who was in command 
until 1941. The present Deputy Chief Constable of Kent, 
Mr. R. C. M. Jenkins, O.B.E., was then appointed Chief 
Constable of Folkestone which command he retained until 
transferring to the County Force in 1943. 

The Margate Borough Police started in 1858 with a 
weekly pay list for the whole Force of £8 3s. Od. a week. It 
consisted of a superintendent, sergeant and four constables. 
Within six months it had been increased by an additional 
sergeant and three constables. Indicative of the primitive 
conditions of the times it is significant that it took four years 
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for the Watch Committee to approve the laying on of water 
to the police station and to provide a wash stand. 

In 1888 it was proposed that the Margate and Ramsgate 
police stations be put into communication with each other by 
means of a telephone line to be rented from the South of 
England Telephone Company at a rental of £10 per annum, 
and which would include an extension to the Town Clerk’s 
office. The plan fell through because Ramsgate refused to 
co-operate and share the rental of the line. 

Also indicative of the times was an application by a 
resident for permission to run a motor carriage. It was left 
to the Chief Constable to make the necessary arrangements 
subject to the revocation of permission at any time. And in 
fact it was revoked a month later. 

In March 1903 it was agreed by the Watch Committee to 
seal the Force Discipline book “so that every man will start 
afresh with a clean sheet, and that all promotions in future 
be made by merit coupled with good conduct and not by mere 
seniority”. The following year a constable was awarded an 
extra 5s. 2d. per week—thereby increasing his pay to 32s. 4d. 
per week—for his gallantry in making an arrest after he had 
been shot and dangerously wounded by a prisoner. 

In 1908 it was decided, because of the great number 
of French visitors to the town, that the police should receive 
instruction in conversational French. It was arranged that 
they should receive 60 lessons each of one hour and that the 
teacher should be paid 5/- per lesson. 

In September 1913 a deputation from the Force asked for 
improved conditions and as a result it was agreed to give 
every member of the Force two consecutive days leave on 
Saturday and Sunday in every seventh week from October 19th 
to May 2nd. It was also agreed to pay a bicycle allowance 
of sixpence a night to members using their own machines on 
duty. It was also agreed to hire a Constabulary bicycle from 
a local dealer for 3s. a week “including keeping the same in 
repair for fair wear and tear”. 

The beginning of World War I found Margate police 
providing five drill instructors for the army on condition that 
the Army Council agreed to pay the men’s police pay and 
allowances, Precautions were also taken in regard to a poss- 
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ible hostile landing and a circular marked “Private and con- 
fidential” was sent to all residents informing them that 
maroons would be sounded if enemy ships were sighted ap- 
proaching the town. 

a By 1935 the Borough Force had an approved strength 
of 68. 

The first Chief Constable of Margate (Mr. C. Buck) re- 
signed in 1892 and he was succeeded by Mr. J. Farndale who 
resigned in 1897 on appointment as Chief Constable of York. 
Mr. J. H. Clegg was appointed in his place and he remained 
in office until 1902. 

Mr, A. R. Ellerington was in command from 1902 until 
1904 when Chief Inspector Alfred Appleyard of the Oxford 
City Police took over. He remained until 1923 and was 
succeeded on his retirement by Chief Inspector Haycock who 
remained in command until 1930 and was followed by then 
Inspector William Palmer who was in command until 1943 
when he became Assistant and later Deputy Chief Constable 
of the Kent County Constabulary. He had first been attested 
as a constable in the Margate Force in 1912. 

The Gravesend Borough Police Force in the 107 years of 
its existence had eight Chief Constables—Will North (1836- 
53), Frederick White (1853-73), George Berry (1873-92), 
Walter Thornton (1892-1912), Harry Frederick Thurley 
(1912-23), Arthur George Martin (1923-30), Frank Leonard 
Bunn (1930-34) and Keith Webster from 1934 until the Force 
was amalgamated with the County Constabulary in 1943. 
As in the case of a number of Borough Forces, the police 
were also responsible for the Fire Brigade. The fact that this 
arrangement did not always lead to harmony in the Force is 
indicated by the following extract from a letter sent to the 
“Police Review and Parade Gossip” in 1898 by an officer 
writing under the nom-de-plume of Cymro. He complained 
that although all policemen were trained in fire duties only a 
favoured few attended fires and these he termed as “glass case 
Police Firemen”. He asked “Why should we have to walk 
eight miles more than these selected few who are resting at 
ease and smile with sarcasm at us who pad the hoof in blind 
country lanes and walk about manfully wearing more shoe 
leather off our boots than they, and they skulk about outside 
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the Police and Fire Station and shake their well-filled purse 
in our faces after a fire in a country village, where they spend 
hours in duty time, and we doing double beat duty for them”. 

In 1836 the Dea] Watch Committee appointed Mr, George 
Hoile, at a salary of 15/- a week, to be Inspector of Watch- 
men of whom there were then five and each was paid 
10s. 6d. a week, The first Superintendent, Mr. Parker, was 
appointed in 1858 by which time the Deal police were wearing 
London style uniforms. He died in 1874 and was succeeded 
by his son who had joined the force only a year before his 
father’s death. 

There was criticism of the appointment at the time as it 
was felt that Sergeant Philpott was better qualified for the 
post. Eight years later Sergeant Philpott was appointed Town 
Sergeant of Deal a position which is at present held by his 
son. The Deal Force never had a Chief Constable and was 
one of the Boroughs absorbed by the County Constabulary 
in 1889. Its then Superintendent—H. B. Capps—had been 
appointed when a sergeant in the county force and was sub- 
sequently promoted to be Superintendent at Chatham where 
he remained until retirement in 1898. 
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Insp. P. Ambrose, Insp. A. Goodhew, Insp. J. Adley, Insp. A. Worsley, Insp. F. Pollington, Insp. A. Beer, 
Insp. F. McKay, Insp. H. Quested, Insp. G. Cash, Insp. G. Isaac, M.M. 

Insp. T. Molineux, Insp. W. Cook, Insp. W. Lawson, Supt. W. Robertson, D.C.M.,M.M., Supt. H. Wheatley 
Supt. H. Webb, M.M., Det/Supt. J. Stuchfield, Supt. W. Shepherd, Supt. G. Ingram, M.M., D{Insp. J. Sharp, 
Insp. E. Blundell, 

Supt. H. Goldsmith, Supt. D. White, Supt. E. Hoare, A.C.C. Major R. L. Surtees, O.B.E., 

Ch, Supt. P. Anibrose, M.B.E., Supt. F. Golding, Supt. W. Austin, Supt. F. Hicknott. 

Major H. E. Chapman, O.B.E. 
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H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent 
arrives at the Police Sports in 
1955 by helicopter. 


XVII 
SPORT IN THE FORCE. 


N the early years there were no doubt individual sportsmen 

but their performances are not recorded and it is presumed 

that there was little or no organised sport in the Force. The 

Annual Sports began in 1898, and apart from the war years 

have been continued ever since as one of the principal annual 

sporting events in Kent. The centenary year’s meeting com- 
pletes the half-century of sports meetings. 

Police sports used to be held in different towns in the 
county, gradually resolving to tvwo—Folkestone and Tonbridge 
—and recently to the Headquarters Ground at Maidstone. 

Ex-Supt. Ford and Ex-Supt. Bennett were notable amongst 
the earlier performers, while Ex-Sergt. Waddell will long be 
remembered as an outstanding cyclist, ex-P.C. Wiffen as a 
sprinter and ex-Inspector Strutt for his performances in the 
2-mile walk. Although possibly a slightly less athletic event, 
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Ex-Sergt. Shilling’s performances in the sack race were out- 
standing. 

Ex-Sergt. Jones was one of the best sprinters in the Force, 
and still serving although well past his prime as a half-miler 
is Det.-Sergt. Robertson. Chief Inspector Wood will also be 
remembered for his prowess in Field events and Ex-P.C. 
Gregor, now an officer in the Kenya Police Force, was a well 
known county and national performer at the pole vault, and 
with us today and putting up some of the best performances 
to date in the longer distances is D.C. Pemble. He is in fact 
the present British police champion at the 1 mile and 3 miles. 
There were many other notable performers and those men- 
tioned provide only an indication of the good athletic 
standards. 

Apart from the competitions the sports have become an 
enjoyable social occasion and, the most memorable occasion 
was the recent visit, by helicopter, of H.R.H. The Duchess of 
Kent. 

It is now an established fact that we usually enjoy a fine 
day, and the financial success of the sports over the years has 
enabled us to contribute to many outside charities and to 
build up useful Force Funds. 

Winners Athletics Shield. 


1898 Bearsted 1920 Tonbridge 
1899 Home Division 1921 Sittingbourne 
1900 Bearsted 1922 Reserve 

1901 Cranbrook 1923 Sittingbourne 
1902 Bearsted & Reserve 1924 Sittingbourne 
1903 Ashford 1925 Sittingbourne 
1904 Bearsted & Reserve 1926 Reserve 

1905 Ashford 1927 Bearsted 
1906 Bearsted & Reserve 1928 Bearsted 
1907 Malling 1929 Malling 

1908 Bearsted & Reserve 1930 Malling 

1909 Malling 1931 Reserve 

1910 Malling 1932 Dartford 
1911 Malling 1933 Dartford 
1912 Malling 1934 Ashford 
1913 Malling 1935 Dartford 
1914 ‘Tonbridge 1936 Dartford 
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1937 Dartford 1950 ‘G’ Division 
1938 Swale 1951 ‘G’ Division 
1939 Swale 1952 ‘G’ Division 
1946 ‘Tonbridge 1953 ‘C’ Division 
1947 Swale 1954 ‘K’ Division 
1948 ‘C’ Division 1955 ‘C’ Division 
1949 ‘G’ Division 1956 ‘C’ Division 


Angling:—This section was formed in 1954. With the county’s 
fine stretch of coast line, sea fishing from boat and pier, pro- 
vides most interest. Already a representative team has beaten, 
in competition, one of the oldest angling clubs in the county 
and there is little doubt fish wiil be in ever increasing danger 
of apprehension. 


Badminton:—Another comparatively new section formed in 
1948, and one in which the women police are able to partici- 
pate. Indeed the ladies have been most successful in the police 
national championships whilst the men have gained only 
district honours. 


Bowls:—Reference has already been made to the first bowl- 
ing green at Wrens Cross. We have a wonderful green at our 
present Headquarters and the county match between the 
Pensioners and Regulars of the Old Comrades Association is 
a pleasant feature of the annual meeting. It seems to be a 
jolly good game for all ages, serving or pensioners alike. The 
standard is improving all the time and county standards have 
been reached by quite a few members. Apart from the 
recreational value, the game provides contacts with so many 
bowlers from all walks of life during the season, and an 
appreciation is recorded here of the many civilian clubs who 
give such friendly aid to police beginners. 
County Bowls Trophy Rinks, Winners since 1947, 


1947 ‘M’ Division 1952 ‘A’ Division 
1948 ‘E’ Division 1953 ‘J’ Division 
1949 ‘EP’ Division 1954 ‘E’ Division 
1950 ‘G’ Division 1955 ‘K’ Division 
1951 ‘J’ Division 1956 ‘J’ Division 


Cricket:-—Over the century, cricket has had the longest run 
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Ex-P.C. Gregor Polevaulting 
Inset D.C. Pemble, Police Champion, Mile and 3 mile 


Top An ever popular event in the Annual Sports. 
Bottom Divisional Tug of War Final, 
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as ateam game. Each Division has had a team as long as can 
be remembered, and the county side has usually held its own 
in representative matches, All ranks have had their place in 
the county side. Major Chapman was a very good wicket 
keeper, and Major Surtees a very useful bat. Our home 
ground is now a very fine one at Headquarters, but Linton Park 
will have nostalgic memories for many older members. The 
temptation to mention more names must be resisted, there 
have been so many good cricketers and their performances and 
good sportsmanship have contributed in no small measure to 
the efficiency and happiness of the Force. There is a fine 
Inter Divisional Cricket Shield and a Cup which was in 
competition amongst East Kent Divisions is now used as a 
trophy for the runners up. 
Inter Divisional Cricket Challenge Shield, 

1921 Chatham Division 

1922 Faversham Division 

1923 Faversham Division 

1924 Faversham Division 

1925 Wingham Division 

1926 Wingham Division 

1927 Wingham Division 

1928 Wingham Division 

1929 Sevenoaks Division 

1930 Ashford Division 

1931 Chatham Division 

1932 Malling and Reserve Divisions 

1933 Swale Division 

1934 Malling and Reserve Divisions 

1935 Malling and Reserve Divisions 

1936 Malling and Reserve Divisions 

1937 Malling and Reserve Divisions 

1938 Elham Division 

1939 Tonbridge Division 

1947 Ramsgate Division 

1948 ‘B’ Division 

1949 ‘E’ Division 

1950 ‘R’ Division 

1951 ‘H’ Division 

1952 ‘R’ Division 
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1953 ‘R’ Division 
1954 ‘E’ Division 
1955 ‘H’ Division 
1956 ‘E’ Division 


First Aid, is more closely associated with work than sport, 

but competitions are arranged on the same lines as the sports 

sections, Competition is keen and the standard very high. 
First Aid Trophy. 


1930 Chatham 1947 Canterbury 
1931 Dartford 1948 Medway 

1932 Chatham 1949 ‘B’ Division 
1933 Ashford 1950 ‘B’ Division 
1934 Malling & Res. 1951 ‘B’ Division 
1935-36 Ashford 1952 ‘G’ Division 
1936-37 Swale 1953 ‘D’ Division 
1937-38 Swale 1954 ‘K’ Division 
1938-39 Swale 1955 ‘H’ Division 
1945 Medway 1956 ‘E’ Division 
1946 Medway 1957 ‘C’ Division 


Football:—Both soccer and rugger—was frowned upon for 
many years as being games where injuries sustained might 
interfere with duty. This mild suppression led inevitably 
to an increased keenness and eventually all Divisions had their 
soccer teams. The county side was not formed until 1944, 
but since that time it has been making good progress and this 
year appeared in the British Police Football Cup Final, draw- 
with Grimsby Police with whom they share the Challenge Cup 
for the next year. 

Kent has won the No. 6 District Cup on three occasions 
since 1950, and the Southern Counties Cup twice. Individual 
players have been selected to play a representative national 
competition. An Inter-Divisional Competition was formed in 
1947 and winners have been:— 


1947-48 ‘B’ Division 1952-53 ‘C’ Division 
1948-49 ‘J’ Division 1953-54 ‘R’ Division 
1949-50 ‘E’ Division 1954-55 ‘H’ Division 
1950-51 ‘R’ Division 1955-56 ‘C’ Division 


1951-52 ‘G’ Division 
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Golf:—A small but enthusiastic body keeps the Royal and 
Ancient game well represented. Members have been privileged 
to play at the Leeds Castle Course for home matches, and it 
would be difficult to imagine more beautiful surroundings, 
although the lake, which collects many balls within its hungry 
waters, is sometimes exempt from the description. The re- 
actions of the original constables to a round of golf, around 
such a course would have been interesting. 


Horticulture:—The high standard of police homes with good 
gardens has given a good fillip to gardening in the Force. 
The exhibits of flowers and vegetables at the Headquarter’s 
Horticultural Show and in the Divisional Shows indicates the 
Officers’ appreciation of the vastly improved home conditions. 

The Trophy has been won by ‘H’ Division (Ashford) 
every year since the inauguration of the Inter Divisional 
Competition in 1949. 


Shooting:—Miniature Rifle shooting was started about 
1920. It began with one or two members of the Headquarter’s 
staff amusing themselves with surrendered converted Martini- 
Henri rifles. Enthusiasm quickened and was fostered by the 
presentation of a cup by the late Lt.-Col. R. G. E. Locke, 
then Chairman of the Standing Joint Commitee, for competi- 
tion between East and West Kent. An Inter-Divisional 
Competition for the County Shield soon followed, and the 
standard of shooting has improved so much that a number 
of performers are approaching the limit as will be noted 
by the numbers of possibles produced week after week, An 
average of 99.8 over the whole season is now necessary to win 
the individual championship. ‘There is increasing interest in 
National Competitions and Kent police are more than holding 
their own. 


Locke Cup, 
1927-28 Sittingbourne 1933-34 St. Augustine 
1928-29 Sittingbourne 1934-35 Tonbridge 
1929-30 Swale 1936-37 Wingham 
1930-31 Swale 1937-38 Wingham 
1931-32 Tonbridge 1938-39 St. Augustine 
1932-33 Malling 1943-44 Margate 
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1944-45 Sevenoaks 1951-52 ‘M’ Division 
1945-46 Ramsgate 1952-53 ‘B’ Division 
1946-47 Canterbury 1953-54 ‘BE’ Division 
1947-48 ‘B’ Division 1954-55 ‘E’ Division 
1948-49 ‘M’ Division 1955-56 ‘F’ Division 
1949-50 ‘E’ Division 1956-57 ‘B’ Division 


1950-51 ‘E’ Division 
Inter- Divisional Shield, 


1928-29 Faversham 1945-46 Tunbridge Wells 
1929-30 Swale 1946-47 Tonbridge 
1930-31 Swale 1947-48 Tunbridge Wells 
1931-32 Swale 1948-49 ‘M’ Division 
1932-33 St. Augustine 1949-50 ‘E’ Division 
1933-34 Swale 1950-51 ‘E’ Division 
1934-35 Swale 1951-52 ‘F’ Division 
1935-36 St. Augustine 1952-53 ‘E’ Division 
1936-37 St. Augustine 1953-54 ‘M?’ Division 
1937-38 Tonbridge 1954-55 ‘F’ Division 
1938-39 St. Augustine 1955-56 ‘F’ Division 
1943-44 Tunbridge Wells 1956-57 ‘B’ Division 


1944-45 Tunbridge Wells 


Swimming and Life Saving:—The first Swimming Gala was 
held at Gravesend but since then Ramsgate seems to be the 
most popular venue. If public support is an accurate reflection 
of the standard of performances, the section has no cause for 
depression. Each division has a life saving team and besides 
the inter-divisional competition a number of successes have 
been recorded in the Davenport trophy competition at Dover 
which is open to teams from southern police forces. The value 
of this work has been shown by the number of Royal Humane 
Society’s Awards. 
Lady Davenport Trophy. 

1936 Portsmouth City 

1937 K.C.C. Tonbridge Division 

1938 K.C.C. Chatham Division 

1939 Dover Borough 

1948 East Sussex Hove Division 

1949 East Sussex Lewes Division 

1950 K.C.C. ‘R’ Division 
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Front Row L. to R. Ch. Insp. (now Supt.) W. Harrison, Major Sir John Ferguson, C.B.E., Chief Constable of Kent, P.C. J. Gunn (Captain). 
Back Row L. to R. Sgt. (now Insp.) S. Kimbell (No. 4), Set. R. Button (No. 2), Set. J. Tritton (No. 3) and P.C. J. Taylor (No. 5). 


THE KENT POLICE FOOTBALL TEAM 1956-1957 


Joint winners of the British Police Cup, Southern Counties Police Cup and Bancroft Cup. Left to right, seated: Det. Cons. H. R. Jenkins, Sgt. J. H. 

Irvine, P.C. D. W. Skinner, Major Sir John Ferguson, C.B.E. (Chief Constable of Kent), Mr. K. A. Horwood, O.B.E. (Assistant Chief Constable of 

Kent), Det. Cons. G. Hutchins, Det. Cons. R. Gilham, P.C. W. Trice. Standing: Sgt. R. C. Tyler (Trainer), P.C. P. J. Smith, P.C. P. Cook, P.C. S. H. 
Smith, P.C. J. Hibben, P.C. F. Walters, P.C. V. Ogison and Sgt. A. Cumming (Secretary). 
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1951 K.C.C, ‘K’ Division 
1952 K.C.C. ‘H’ Division 
1953 Reading Borough 
1954 K.C.C. ‘K’ Division 
1955 K.C.C. ‘C’ Division 
1956 K.C.C. ‘C’ Division 
Inter-Divisional Life Saving Trophy. 

1938 & 1939 Swale 

1946 Headquarters 

1947 H.Q. & Malling 

1948 ‘H’ Division 

1949 ‘R’ Division 

1950 ‘R’ Division 

1951 ‘A’ Division 

1952 ‘C’ Division 

1953 ‘C’ Division 

1954 ‘C’ Division 

1955 ‘C’ Division 

1956 ‘C’ Division 

Inter-Divisional Swimming. 


1947 Medway 1953 ‘C’ Division 
1949 ‘B’ Division 1954 ‘M’ Division 
1950 ‘B’ Division 1955 ‘C’ & ‘M’ Division 
1951 ‘J’ Division 1956 ‘M’ Division 


1952 ‘C’ Division 


Tennis:—This is a comparatively new section which has 
been encouraged by the excellent tennis courts at Head- 
quarters, The inter-divisional competition allows for wives 
and daughters to take part. The Section has the distinction 
too of being the only one in league competition with civilian 
clubs. The members have already gained successes in the 
No. 6 District Competition. 
Lawn Tennis Inter-Divisional Competition Winners. 

1947 Maidstone & Malling *1952 ‘C’ Division 


Divisions 
1948 ‘G’ Division 1953 ‘F’ Division 
1949 ‘G’ Division 1954 ‘F’ Division 
1950 ‘C’ Division 1955 ‘C’ Division 
1951 ‘C’ Division 1956 ‘F’ Division 
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XVIII 
THE ARMED SERVICES. 


‘eee Kent police have always enjoyed the happiest relation- 
ships with the armed services and there has always been 
close co-operation in peace and war, at work and at play, 
and they have become inextricably mixed with the hundred 
years of police history. Many of the best police officers have 
been recruited from the ranks of the armed services and some 
of the first recruits were Crimean veterans. 

The Cinque ports are a constant reminder of the part that 
Kent seamen have played in English history. Many illustrious 
citizens have held the post of Lord Warden but none have 
been more famous than the present holder, Sir Winston 
Churchill. It has always been a matter of pride with Kentish 
policemen that Britain’s most eminent statesman is a resident 
of the county and that they have been privileged to serve him 
in war and peace. 

Steeped as they are in the traditions and history of the 
Senior Service, Chatham and Sheerness reflect the glory of the 
Royal Navy. H.M.S. Victory was built on the Medway and 
through the years no naval engagement has been possible 
without providing its share of pride, joy or sorrow to the 
people of the Medway towns. Dover and Folkestone, known 
to most people as busy cross-Channel passenger ports, are 
remembered by the police for their naval associations in two 
world wars and there were few things more comforting during 
World War II than the White Ensign fluttering around our 
battle-scarred coast. 

The Royal Marines, now changing character in keeping 
with modern developments and dominantly concerned these 
days with commando training and making efficient frogmen, 
will long be remembered in the county for their inspiring 
ceremonial parades at Chatham and Deal. 

The Army is represented by The Buffs (Royal East Kent 
Regiment), stationed at Canterbury and one of the oldest 
regiments in the British Army, and the Royal West Kents 
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with headquarters at Maidstone upon whose parade ground 
the first recruits of the County Constabulary were drilled. At 
one time several regiments were stationed at Chatham in the 
Olid Brompton Barracks. There were occasions when regi- 
mental pride was settled with flying belts until such time as 
the police arrived on the scene and brought peace to the con- 
tenders. Charles Dickens recalled the military tradition of the 
times with his description of the grand review on the Great 
Lines in “Pickwick Papers”. Today the Royal Engineers are 
still in occupation and in less than half-a-century we have 
passed from balloons and kites and barrel piers, to Bailey 
bridges and the huge mechanical monsters which are now 
standard equipment. 

Other military centres in the county are at Shorncliffe 
and Dover. Shorncliffe is only a shadow of its former self, 
but the Small Arms School is still functioning and trainees of 
this famous institution are distributed all over the world. 
Many of them will remember the rather exciting and un- 
orthodox passing out parties which used to give the police 
some concern. The occasion when some misguided student 
purloined the Superintendent’s cat to add to his collection in 
the treasure hunt caused considerable trouble to the local 
Division. 

Scottish regiments have long been associated with Dover 
Castle and the old battlements have made a fitting background 
to their colourful uniforms and somehow it has never seemed 
incongruous to hear the skirl of pipes echoing along the white 
cliffs of Dover. 

The Pharos, one of the oldest beacon lighthouses in the 
United Kingdom, is situated near the Garrison Church ad- 
joining the Castle. Modern history was reflected there at the 
end of last year when numbers of Hungarian refugees were 
housed in one of the barracks until they were documented 
and transferred to other parts of the country. 

Kent has been prominent too in the history of flight and 
the development of aircraft. The spot where Louis Bleriot 
landed after his memorable cross-Channel flight in 1909 has 
a permanent memorial at Dover. The famous Short seaplanes 
originated at Eastchurch in the Isle of Sheppey and later, 
after removing to Rochester, the Company produced the 
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Empire flying boats which opened up commercial air routes 
to all parts of the Commonwealth. A military development 
was the famous Sunderland flying boats which gave such 
splendid service with Coastal Command. 

Eastchurch was one of the first aerodromes in Britain 
and was also a training base for the original pilots of the 
Royal Naval Air Service. 

In 1934 Lympne aerodrome was the starting point of the 
Melbourne Centenary air race which opened the eyes of the 
world to the possibilities of air travel. 

During World War II there were more than 30 oper- 
ational aerodromes in Kent of which those at West Malling 
and Biggin Hill earned immortal fame during the Battle of 
Britain as the home of the few to whom Britain owed so much. 

Manston aerodrome has now been handed over for all 
practical purposes to the United States Air Force. They match 
efficiency with friendliness and have played their part in the 
march of aerial progress from slow wallowing airships to 
modern jets, from listening posts to elaborate radar stations, 
from anti-aircraft guns to multiple rocket batteries and guided 
missiles. The achievements of the junior service and their 
wartime Allies now linked in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation are inseparably linked with Kent offering con- 
fidence for the future, mixed possibly with wonder and awe. 

The armed forces of the Crown, and our American friends, 
have been unfailing in their co-operation with the police. In 
times of emergency and when catastrophe beyond the im- 
mediate resources of the police has struck us, they have given 
every possible assistance. Socially and in sporting activities 
there have been the happiest relationships and it is a pleasure 
and privilege to record in this centenary year the gratitude of 
the whole County Force for their friendship and help through 
the years. 
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XIX 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


F it were possible to invite a Kent policeman of a hundred 
years ago to give his impressions of the Force today it is 
likely that he would be impressed as much by the public 
reaction to the Force as the revolutionary changes in con- 
ditions of service, rates of pay and recreational amenities. 
The physical changes would be startling enough, but the fact 
that the police were accepted as the friends of the community 
would be likely to impress him most. He would be startled 
too by the leniency of modern justice and the comparative 
decrease in violent crime. 

Our visitor from a century ago would no doubt be im- 
pressed by the effectiveness of the system he inaugurated. 
Possibly he would be surprised that despite all the modern 
scientific developments the policeman on the beat remains the 
sheet anchor of civil security. Not the least of his surprises 
would be the effectiveness of the Police Federation which was 
created as the result of legislative action following a police 
strike in 1918, primarily over the question of a union represent- 
ation for the police, but also over conditions of service. There 
were many critics of the Police Federation. Although every 
police officer of the rank of constable up to inspector was a 
member, it had none of the traditional powers of a trades 
union—no politics and no powerful strike weapon, and its 
success confounded those critics. 

Its representatives are democratically elected and its only 
power is that of negotiation. The secret lies possibly in the 
fact that the dominating spirit on both sides is the efficiency 
and happiness of the Service. Tradition, the public need, 
public opinion and the public purse is relative to all discussions 
and the deliberations are invariably conducted with a sense 
of reasonableness and responsibility which makes effective 
compromise possible. The best testimony to the work of the 
Police Federation was the general strike in 1926 when the 
police stood steady in the gravest national upheaval in time 
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of peace. It is worth remembering that after the strike a 
public fund to give tangible expression to the public appreci- 
ation of the police at that time reached the remarkable figure 
of £250,000, some of it given in modest contributions from the 
strikers themselves. 

Chief Inspector W. Groombridge was chairman of the 
Joint Central Committee until his untimely death and his place 
has now been taken by another Kent officer, Inspector H. 
Beavitt. The county is also well represented on the National 
Committee by Constable A. Evans who was appointed 
secretary of the Joint Central Committee. These officers are 
also members of the staff side of the Police Council for Great 
Britain. 

Other Kent officers prominent in the Police Federation 
were: P. C, Parsons, Constables’ Central Committee (1919-20); 
P.C. Brown, Margate Borough Constables’ Central Com- 
mittee (1930-31); P.-C. Thompson, Tunbridge Wells Borough 
Constables’ Central Committee (1934-35); Sgt. Brenchley, 
Sergeants’ Central Committee (1943-49), Chairman of Ser- 
geants’ Central Committee and Vice-Chairman of Joint 
Central Committee; Sgt. Starbuck, Sergeants’ Central Com- 
mittee (1945-46). 

The National Association of Retired Police Officers is 
also going strongly in Kent. 

The serving police are ever mindful of the time and 
energy both the regular and pensioned members give to 
helping to provide improved conditions for their colleagues. 

Our visitor of a hundred years ago would also be im- 
pressed by the number of police women in the service although 
it was not until 1949 that every force in the country had its 
complement. No doubt, too, the presence of police cadets 
would be a matter for comment. These boys, aged between 
15 and 17, start at £3 a week and are selected from suitable 
candidates who want to make the police their career. They 
wear distinctive uniforms and have proved of considerable 
value. 

The hundred years represented by the Kent County 
Constabulary have seen remarkable progress, and it may be 
assumed that the next hundred years will not be less exciting. 
The traffic police, already deeply concerned with the problems 
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of road safety, inconsiderate drivers and inadequate highways, 
may soon have problems associated with the small family 
aeroplane or helicopter. The time may come when the con- 
gestion of the lower air may be a greater complication than 
the surface congestion of the present day. Only a policeman 
and a customs officer can imagine the problems which will be 
associated with the admission of goods and aliens when any 
field may become a point of unauthorised entry. One can 
imagine trafficopter police trying to divert continental traffic 
into approved points of entry unless, by that time, the econ- 
omic integration of Europe has been achieved. 

For more than 70 years the Channel Tunnel has been 
mooted as a practical project and now that objections to such 
a venture on the grounds of national security have been with- 
drawn it seems probable that it may, at last, become a reality. 
If it does it will affect the Kent police vitally as they will have 
to control the English terminal and no doubt assume 
additional responsibilities when construction work begins. 

Television is obviously going to play an important part 
in police work during the coming century, Already it has 
been used experimentally in traffic control. Cameras erected 
at points of known congestion transmit the second-by-second 
picture to a central control point allowing the police to arrange 
diversions where possible and to warn motorists to take al- 
ternative routes, Cameras at strategic points along a highway 
will allow the traffic police to watch the through flow of traffic 
and possibly to improve standards of driving. 

The motorist, slowly becoming attuned to traffic patrols 
and ‘courtesy cops’ on the highways may soon find himself 
caught up in a television screen and facing inquiries from a 
static policeman some miles ahead as to why he overtook on 
the crest of a hill or prevented a helicopter landing on an 
approved lay-by! Radar has already been used by the police 
for checking car speeds, and the electronic “magic eye” is 
today a valuable protection for property. A person passing 
through an invisible ray breaks a circuit which sounds an 
alarm, and other circuits used in conjunction with a device on 
the car are being used for such utilitarian purposes as opening 
garage doors without leaving the vehicle. 

Police stations of tomorrow are being planned to allow 
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for helicopters to land on their reinforced flat roofs and it 
may be assumed that the time when the helicopter is a recog- 
nised vehicle of the traffic department is not far away. Only 
one thing is certain during the next hundred years—the con- 
stancy of human nature will ensure that the police will never 
become redundant. We can be reasonably certain too that the 
people of Britain will never surrender their greatest heritage 
—freedom under the rule of law, and that the police will 
remain the servants and not the masters of the people. 

The past century has seen startling improvements in the 
standards of the nation—free education and free medicine 
have eliminated some of the worst evils, and violence is very 
much less than it used to be. The opportunity to live in peace 
at home is greater than it has ever been and most of the 
problems today are associated with increasing leisure and the 
inability of some of the less stable members of the community 
to use these opportunities intelligently. 

Juvenile delinquency is not, for example, a new problem. 
It has been accentuated by social changes and the disruption 
of family life during the war years, by the economic con- 
ditions which have made more mothers go out to work and 
undoubtedly by the selfishness of some parents who have 
placed material luxuries before the moral welfare of their 
children. These things are only part of the problem. In 
other days the police used summary authority on juvenile 
offenders which had a salutary influence on their lives, and 
there is little doubt that the smart smack which was meted 
out to young offenders caught in the act prevented many from 
pursuing high spirits into crime. The modern policeman is 
circumscribed. Many things which were second nature to his 
predecessors would find him on a serious disciplinary charge 
today. 

The police have, however, done a great deal in their 
capacity of voluntary social workers. Many youth clubs are 
helped by police officers and some have been founded by them, 
and this work has done a great deal to impress upon young 
people the value of the intelligent use of leisure. Similarly the 
modern policeman has done a great deal to instil principles 
of road safety into the minds of young people and to help the 
development of social responsibility. Much of this work is 
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done unofficially during off-duty hours, but reflects great 
credit upon the enthusiasm and social consciousness of the 
modern policeman, who has responded enthusiastically to 
vastly improved conditions of service by accepting voluntarily 
responsibilities which would have been impossible to his pre- 
decessors. 

No doubt the future holds new social problems and new 
responsibilities for the police. The experience of the past 
century shows that they will be met as they arise. 


*x* * * 


HERE are at the present time 130 police forces in England 

and Wales of which only one—the Metropolitan Police— 
is not responsible to some form of local control. The 
Metropolitan Police is, in fact, a State force answerable 
through its Commissioner directly to the Home Secretary. 
The City of London Police is responsible to the Court of 
Common Council, and borough and city forces are answer- 
able to the Watch Committee of the local authority. County 
forces are governed by a Standing Joint Committee or else, 
as in Kent, by a separate Police Authority. 

The Metropolitan Police, apart from controlling Greater 
London, with the exception of the City of London, also main- 
tains a criminal record office for the benefit of all police 
forces and is entrusted with special duties of State such as the 
protection of Royalty, the official residences of Her Majesty, 
Ministers of the Crown and Parliament. Upon request by 
another force it will assist in any special assignments or in- 
vestigations. 

The Home Office also maintains special laboratories to 
assist in police investigations, and maintains supplies of 
equipment which may be drawn on in an emergency. The 
Kent Police, for example, have received great assistance from 
the Home Office centre at Cranbrook where wireless sets, 
walkie-talkie equipment and the like are available in emerg- 
ency. This equipment proved of great value during the floods 
of 1953. 

The diversified control of the British police has been 
the greatest single factor in maintaining the independence of 
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law enforcement and in ensuring that the police of this country 
are not centrally controlled—the first essential of any form 
of despotic control. It is recognised, however, that local 
control may have grave disadvantages and there have 
been occasions when local interests have intruded into the 
functions of law enforcement. An example of this clash of 
authority occurred at Margate in 1902 when the Mayor and 
an ex-Mayor in their capacity of ex-officio magistrates 
granted an extension of licence to local publicans to celebrate 
the Boer War peace night. 

The Borough Justices considered that their authority had 
been usurped and maintained that extensions could only be 
granted in open court and they ordered that the Chief Con- 
stable take proceedings against the publicans who kept open. 
The Watch Committee refused to allow the summonses to be 
issued and the Chairman of the Borough Justices then an- 
nounced that the Chief Constable would be suspended. He 
was summoned to appear before the Justices for neglect of 
duty in not carrying out their instructions. The proceedings 
were adjourned and three weeks later the Town Clerk applied 
for the reinstatement of the Chief Constable. 

The matter was settled by the withdrawal of the suspen- 
sion and a decision not to prosecute the publicans. The in- 
tolerable position in which the Chief Constable was put made 
it impossible for him to continue as a pawn in some local 
game, and he tendered his resignation which became effective 
at the end of the year. 

The position today is that the County Police Authority 
is not responsible for the discipline of the Force—that is a 
function resting solely in the hands of the Chief Constable, 
subject to certain rights of appeal to the Home Secretary, as 
is also the enforcement of the law. The Police Authority 
appoints the Chief Constable, subject to approval by the Home 
Secretary, and it has wide powers regarding finance, organis- 
ation, and the equipment of the Force. 

At first sight it would appear that this gives immense 
powers to the Chief Constable and indirectly to the men serv- 
ing under him, but the dominating restraint is that the British 
police, unlike many of their foreign counterparts, cannot act 
outside the law. A policeman is responsible in law for all his 
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actions and he is liable to be sued in law for wrongful actions 
as is any other citizen. He has been described by Lord Justice 
Denning as “a civilian discharging civilian duties and merely 
put into uniform so that those who need his help know exactly 
where to look for assistance”. The law provides extensive 
remedies to persecution, and also to oppression when under 
lawful arrest. The greatest safeguard is the writ of habeas 
corpus which takes preference over all other cases. H.M. 
judges have always regarded matters affecting the liberty of 
the subject as of paramount importance. The whole basis 
of British justice is the effort to maintain the balance between 
the freedom of the individual and the duties and responsibil - 
ities he owes to the community in which he lives. 

The British police have to do their duty within the fabric 
of the existing law without privileges and without any pro- 
tection for wrongful actions no matter how well intentioned. 
A policeman may not, for example, arrest on suspicion alone. 
He must have reasonable grounds for suspicion and the ar- 
biter of whether those grounds are reasonable is the court 
of justice. 

The British policeman is not even protected when acting 
under the orders of higher authority. He may at no time escape 
the consequences of his actions. In a comparatively recent 
judgment it was laid down “Blind unquestioning obedience 
is the law of tyrants and slaves; it does not flourish in English 
soil—be he arrested with or without warrant the subject is 
enitled to know why he is deprived of his liberty, if only in 
order that he may, without a moment’s delay, take such steps 
as will enable him to regain it”. 

The fact that the police in the United Kingdom have 
been able to attain and maintain high standards of efficiency 
within restrictive limits which many foreign forces would re- 
gard as inimical to effective operation, is the measure by 
which British democracy may be judged. The balance has 
been attained by a long process of law. The courts have al- 
ways stood between the police and the citizen and have always 
been severe with any police officer exceeding his duty. Local 
control has prevented the executive obtaining the control of 
the police as a whole, and the police themselves are far from 
sympathetic to any suggestions for a nationalised police force. 
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The fact that in a century the British police have succeeded 
in creating an organisation which has lifted itself above ex- 
pediency, politics, and vested interests and given to every 
constable the knowledge of absolute impartiality is something 
manifestly worth preserving and maintaining. 

Certain proceedings must be reported to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. The fact that any withdrawal of a 
prosecution must be reported not only by the police but also 
by the Clerk to the Justices has immeasurably strengthened 
the hand of the police in preventing outside pressure or 
coercion and placed them above the winds and tides of local 
and national politics. 

The Kent police have been called upon to do many 
strange duties in their hundred years--many of them well be- 
yond the scope of normal police work. There is, for example, 
the case of a police officer called upon to administer an 
anaesthetic for an emergency operation when a hospital was 
acutely short of staff, Dressed in the conventional white 
gown and mask and acting under the instructions of the 
surgeon, the constable successfully administered the 
anaesthetic and was possibly instrumental in saving a man’s 
life. 

In 1898 there was a serious outbreak of typhoid fever in 
Maidstone and it was recorded that police from all over the 
country, and especially in Maidstone and Kent, contributed 
generously to the Mayor’s fund for the relief of distress arising 
out of the epidemic. In 1919 the severe influenza epidemic 
which swept the whole country brought a great deal of added 
work to the depleted force. Five constables died during the 
epidemic. 

During the smallpox outbreaks at the end of the last 
century police in both Ramsgate and Margate had to report 
on sufferers from the disease and, as far as possible, prevent 
them entering the town. Such was the state of preventive 
medicine in those days that the principal objective seemed to 
be to get the sufferers back on the train and thus extending 
the possibilities of infection. 

One of the duties of the Ramsgate police in the 70’s was 
to “watch the bathing”. Margate had similar responsibilities 
and in addition had to attend outside churches to prevent un- 
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ruly behaviour by boys. In 1896 a police constable in Seven- 
oaks was bitten by a dog suffering from rabies and was sent 
to Paris on instructions from the Chief Constable where he 
was treated at the Pasteur Institute. He returned after 16 days 
fit for duty. 

Amongst the extraneous duties performed by Kent police- 
men over the years was the calling of early risers to 
ensure that they did not oversleep—in Margate this facility 
was provided until 1919. In Tunbridge Wells the Borough 
Force was for many years responsible for switching on electric 
Street lighting, and gaslighting was also the responsibility of 
the police in some boroughs, In many places until compar- 
atively recently the police were responsible for both fire and 
ambulance services. 

For many years the police were responsible for inspections 
under the Food and Drugs Act and there is a particularly 
happy story of a superintendent who instructed his new driver 
to enter a certain public house and obtain a sample of whisky. 
A few minutes later he returned licking his lips and informed 
his senior officer that it was very good. 

For a time police officers were appointed assistant re- 
lieving officers on the grounds that “the habitual vagrant has 
generally made himself amenable to the law by criminal acts, 
and dreads being confronted with the police; and the effect of 
this arrangement, where it has been adopted, is said to have 
produced the speedy disappearance of the greater proportion 
of the usual applicants. In all cases it has greatly diminished 
the number of vagrants applying for relief; and the presence 
of an authority capable of enforcing order has checked their 
usual insolence and turbulence” (an extract from a minute of 
the Poor Law Board circulated by the Chief Constable of 
Kent in 1862). 

These duties were not relished by policemen and they 
were released from this responsibility after seven years, al- 
though some Borough Forces continued for some years to use 
the police in this capacity with the dominant motive of saving 
the ratepayers expense. 

During the century there must have been few duties which 
at one time or another were not the responsibility of the police. 
They have been used as assistant excise officers, assistant sur- 
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veyors of highways and county bridges; water bailiffs, con- 
servators of rivers, fire brigade officers, inspectors of work- 
shops, common lodging houses, weights and measures, meat 
markets, hackney carriages, railway trucks and of old metals, 
and countless other seemingly extraneous duties. 

Informally the police have become accepted as an un- 
official citizens’ advice bureau. In the course of a day’s duty 
they may have to care for lost children, prosecute in a magis- 
trate’s court, enforce restrictions to control the spread of foot 
and mouth disease, and communicate with distant relatives 
about accidents and illness. The stranded traveller is often 
the policeman’s problem, Indeed there is no facet of life which 
sooner or later does not become a policeman’s concern either 
unofficially as an impartial arbitrator (as sometimes happens 
in domestic disputes), or officially. It is a tribute to the police 
that the public automatically rely upon them in an emergency 
and expect them to know the answers to most problems, or at 
least where an answer may be obtained. 

Policemen have acted as midwives, prepared meals for 
children whose mother might have been involved in some 
accident until such time as other help is available, performed 
first aid, rescued the drowning, stopped bolting horses and 
runaway motor cars. Indeed it is a truism of police work that 
when anything happens a policeman is expected to act, to be 
practical, to be helpful, and if necessary to be courageous. 
His paramount duty is to protect the public, if needs be at the 
expense of his own life, and in this tradition the Kent police 
have been worthily represented. In fire, flood and tempest, in 
peace and in war, the police have remained true to their duty 
and performed without fear or favour the many onerous tasks 
which have come their way. 

The impartiality, independence, courage and initiative of 
the police has been the greatest single factor in overcoming 
initial public suspicion and distrust. It may be added that 
many criminals have been helped to rehabilitate themselves 
through the sympathy and practical help of police officers. 
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1857 


1859 


1860 


1861 
1864 


1865 
1866 


1867 
1868 


1872 
1873 


1878 
1880 


1884 
1889 


CHRONOLOGY—IMPORTANT DATES. 


14th Jan. 


10th Mar. 
20th May 
7th Aug. 


5th Apr. 


23rd Aug. 


23rd Nov. 


29th Nov. 


1st Jan. 


30th Apr. 


15th Mar. 
24th Aug. 


6th Aug. 


28th July 
lst Aug. 


John Henry Hay Ruxton appointed Chief 
Constable of Kent. 

222 constables sworn in. 

Force assumed duty on their beats. 

First inspection by H.M. Inspector of Constab- 
ulary. 

A special train containing in 34 carriages nearly 
2,000 people left London and stopped train be- 
tween Headcorn and Pluckley where prize 
fighting took place, 

Powers of County Constabulary Acts applicable 
to Liberty of Romney Marsh which area was 
attached to Elham Division for police pur- 
poses. 

Wren’s Cross, Maidstone, purchased as Police 
Headquarters at cost of £1,200. (Previously 
rented). 

Leave up to 14 days a year allowed. 

Police Stations erected at Chatham, Cranbrook, 
Sevenoaks, Tonbridge, Whitstable, 

Police Stations erected at Ashford and Northfleet. 

Police Stations erected at Dartford, Sheerness 
and Sittingbourne, 

Police Station at Malling erected. 

Merit Pay established. 

Police Stations at Sandwich and Canterbury 
erected. 

Last public execution in Kent (John Bishop 
publicly hanged at Maidstone). 

Strength of Force increased to 300. 

Prize fight at Long Reach Marshes “ended fatally 
to one of the combatants. 

P.C, Israel] May murdered on his beat at Snod- 
land. 

Police Station at Seabrook erected. 

Serious disturbance on the occasion of General 
Election at Tonbridge. 94 Police officers en- 
gaged—12 police injured including the Chief 
Constable. 

Groom Constables were attached to each 
Division. 

Boroughs of Deal, Faversham, Hythe, Sandwich 
and Tenterden were merged with the Kent 
County Constabulary. 

New Brompton Police Station completed. 
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1891 
1892 
1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 
1898 
1898 
1900 
1901 


1902 
1904 


1906 
1909 


1910 
1911 


1912 


14th Aug. 
15th Aug. 


20th Apr. 
27th May 


26th June 
29th June 
29th July 


20th Nov. 
20th Apr. 


28th Jan. 
5th Aug. 
11th Sept. 
30th Nov. 
22nd Aug. 
27th Jan. 
21st Jan. 


May 


4th Apr. 


19th Apr. 
1st Dec. 
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Population of Kent Police District was 479,095. 

Lydd Police Station erected. 

Chatham Police Station and fire brigade con- 
nected by telephone. 

Captain James H, H. Ruxton retired (aged 77 
years). 

Major Henry Herbert Edwards appointed Chief 
Constable of Kent. 

Strength of Force increased to 412. 

Major H. H. Edwards died suddenly from heart 
disease. 

Lieut. Col. Henry M. A. Warde appointed Chief 
Constable of Kent, 

Police Stations at Broadstairs, Herne Bay and 
Knockholt erected. 

Detective Branch established. 

Bicycles purchased for use on Divisions, 

Brass “K.C. Constabulary” plates attached to 
police houses. 

Promotion examinations introduced, 

Death of Captain J. H. H. Ruxton. 

Typhoid epidemic at Maidstone. 

Gipsy Diary brought into use for recording 
movements of gipsies. 

First Annual Sports Meeting held at Chatham 
Football Ground. 


New Recreation Room at Headquarters opened. 

Strength of Force increased to 516. 

Stop watches and tape measures for timing the 
speed of motor cars, purchased. 

Population of Kent Police District was 537,204. 

Rank of corporal abolished. 

Knickers, puttees and caps provided for cycle 
patrols. 

Telephone message book brought into use at 
each Police Station. 

Faversham Police Station erected. 

Schoolmasters requested to warn children of 
danger in crossing roads, 

Movement of “air ships” had to be reported to 
the Chief Constable. 

Captain Harry Ernest Chapman appointed 
Deputy Chief Constable of Kent. 

Population of Kent County Police District was 

584,132. 

Motor cycle provided for use of Deputy Chief 
Constable. 

Inspectors, sergeants and constables granted one 
rest day in fourteen days. 
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1914 


1918 


1919 


1924 


1925 
1926 


1928 
1929 


1931 


1932 


Nov. 


21st Oct. 
14th Dec. 


23rd Nov. 


Apr. 


Ist May 
14th July 


Oct. 


20th June 


Ist Feb. 
16th Apr. 


Ist Nov. 


May 
25th Jan. 
29th May 
2ist Jan. 


Ist Feb. 
Ist Jan, 


Apr. 


Fund started to help families of members of the 
Force called up to Armed Forces, (K.C.C. 
War Fund). 

Motor car allowances granted to Chief Constable 
and Deputy Chief Constable. 

Superintendent Thomas Fowle retired after 52 
years and 282 days’ service, 

Superintendent Alfred Hollands retired after 46 
years and 248 days’ service, 

Strength of Force increased to 604. 

Police Representative Board set up to represent 
members of the Force in matters connected 
with conditions of service. 

620 electric lamps purchased for use by members 
of the force. 

Merit Pay abolished. 

Special Constabulary disbanded and Special 
Constabulary Reserve formed. 

Police Representative Board replaced by Branch 
Board of Police Federation, elected under 
Police Act, 1919. 


Lieut, Col, H. M. A, Warde, Chief Constable of 
Kent, retired. 

Major Harry Ernest Chapman appointed Chief 
Constable. 

Major Robert Lambton Surtees appointed 
Assistant Chief Constable. 

Police pensions act standardised police pensions 
in all Forces. 

Home Division, covering Canterbury area, re- 
named St. Augustine’s Division. 

Promotion examination papers obtained and 
marked by Union of Educational Institutions, 
Birmingham. 

Sergeants and constables to sign monthly state- 
ment that they were free of debt. 

Telephones installed in all rural sergeants houses. 

50 additional First Police Reserves employed 
during General Strike. 

White armlets provided for officers engaged on 
traffic duty. 

Chatham and Sheerness Stipendiary Magistracy 
lapsed. 

Establishment of motor patrols—19 motor cycles 
and one car purchased, 

Bearsted Division ceased to exist. 

Kent County Constabulary Old Comrades Asso- 
ciation formed. 

Parishes of Chelsfield, Cudham and Knockholt 
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1934 


1193.5) 
1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 
1946 


1947 


1951 


1953 


1956 


1Sth Dec. 
17th Jan. 


lst May 
4th May 
23rd June 


Apr. 


30th Sept. 
18th Nov. 

Ist Dec. 
26th Apr. 
3rd Sept. 
8th Sept. 


18th Feb. 
19th Feb, 
16th Apr. 


21st Nov. 
18th June 
10th Oct. 


{st Mar. 
lst Apr. 


12th Jan. 
25th Apr. 
13th June 

Ist Jan. 
30th Apr. 
15th Aug. 


18th Apr, 
22nd Apr. 


5th June 
25th June 
10th July 


31st Jan. 
June 
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transferred from Kent County Police area to 
Metropolitan Police. 

Force Magazine “Patrol” produced. 

12 Civilian clerks appointed for duty in 
Divisional Offices. 

Probationer detectives employed. 

New Pocket Books brought into use, 

Cranbrook Division ceased to exist. 

Strength of Force increased to 707. 

Purchase of site at Sutton Road, Maidstone, for 
new Police Headquarters, 

49 First Police Reserve enrolled in emergency. 

Rank of Chief Inspector created. 

Elham Division ceased to exist. 

Special Emergency Department formed. 

Declaration of War against Germany, 

200 First Police Reserve enrolled, 


Major Harry Ernest Chapman, Chief Constable 
of Kent, retired. 

Captain John Arthur Davison appointed Chief 
Constable of Kent. 

New Police Headquarters, Sutton Road, Maid- 
stone, occupied. 

Police horses disposed of. 

Enrolments to Women’s Auxiliary Police Corps. 

Captain John Arthur Davison died. 

Strength of force increased to 805. 

Sir Percy Joseph Sillitoe appointed Chief 
Constable of Kent. 

Amalgamation of Kent County Constabulary and 
remaining Borough Forces of Kent. 

Death of Major H, E. Chapman. 

Establishment of 23 Police Women. 

First flying bomb to fall in Kent (Greenhithe). 

Central Registry formed. 

Sir Percy J. Sillitoe resigned. 

Major (now Sir) John Frederick Ferguson 
appointed Chief Constable. 

Mr. W. Palmer, Deputy Chief Constable, died. 

Mr. R. C, M. Jenkins, appointed Deputy Chief 
Constable. 

P.C. Alan George Baxter murdered. 

Information and wireless room in operation. 

40 police cadets employed. 

First woman detective constable appointed. 

N. Kent Flooded by the Sea, 

Knighthood conferred on Chief Constable, Major 
Sir John Frederick Ferguson. 

Authorised strength of force 1,788 (actual 1,541), 
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1928 
1936 
1939 


1939 to 
1946 


Honours 


GAINED BY KENT POLICEMEN DURING THE 
LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Supt. W. G. Paramour 


Ch.Supt. P. F. Ambrose M.B.E. 


P.C. R. Martin 


M.B.E. 
Kings Police Medal 


Kings Police Medal 
(Gallantry) 


Ch. Constable Major H. E. Chapman C.B.E, 


Deputy Ch. Constable W. Palmer 
Asst. Ch. Constable W. Shepherd 
Asst. Ch. Constable M. H. Bolt 


Supt. P. Kitchingham 
Ch. Inspr. R. J. Butcher 


Dep. Ch. Constable R. C. M. Jenkins 


Supt. H. A. Saddleton 


Supt. H. R. Webb M.M. 
Ch. Inspr. H. G. Butcher 


Ch. Inspr. H. B. Fleet 


Ch. Inspr. W. L. Hollands 


Ch. Inspr. W. Porter 


P.C. C. F. Bailey 
P.C. J. S. Bell 

P.S. T. W. Bland 
P.C. A. E. Bridgeland 
P.S. C. W. Brown 
P.C. P. A. G. Brown 
P.C. H. D. Burwash 
P.S. W. I. R. Charles 
D.C. J. A. V. Denton 
P.S. L. D. Gilmore 
P.S. T. N. Grahame 
P.C, A. J. Green 
P.S. J. R. Harmston 
D.C. G. Hemsley 
Inspr. W. B. Holman 
P.S. F. A. G. Hort 
Inspr. H. A. Hosier 


Ome wt 
noo BO. 
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B. 

Kings Police Medal 
Kings Police Medal 
Kings Police Medal 
Kings Police Medal 
Kings Police Medal 
Kings Police Medal 
ae Police Medal 


D.F.C. 

D.F.C, 

Mentioned in Dispatches 
Mentioned in Dispatches 
M.M, 

D.F.C. 

D.F.C. 


Mentioned in Despatches 


1947 


1948 
1949 
1950 


1952 
1953 


1954 
1956 


1957 


KENT 


nA 


WO Mor y WVU 
Om Aq00n anAnvAAAg Ae 
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POLICE CENTENARY 


Mentioned in Despatches 


Nn 
oO! 


M. 
E. 
(c, 


tioned in Dispatches 


SEFUERSE 


ie 
Az}, 
FP. 
en 
fC, 


M.M. 

Mentioned in Dispatches 
Twice Mentioned in 
Dispatches 


Mentioned in Dispatches 
Croix de Guerre with 
Silver Star and 

Mentioned in Dispatches 


Ch. Constable Major J. F. Ferguson C.B.E. 
Asst. Ch. Constable K. A. Horwood Kings Police Medal 
Deputy Ch. Constable R. C. M. Jenkins 


Det. Ch. Supt. F. H. Smeed 
Ch. Supt C. J. Broughton 
Chief Constable Major 

J. F. Ferguson C.B.E. 


Deputy Ch. Constable 
R. C, M. Jenkins 


Serving Brother of the 
Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

Kings Police Medal 


Kings Police Medal 


Knighthood 
O.B.E. 


Asst. Ch. Constable N. W. F. Fowler O.B.E. 


Ch. Inspr. J. C. F. Brown 
Inspr. C. W. T. Setterfield 


Ch. Supt W. E. Deacon 


Asst. Ch. Constable K. A. Horwood 


Asst. Ch. Constable K. A. Horwood 


Chief Constable Major 
Sir John Ferguson 
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B.E.M. 
B.E.M. 


Kings Police Medal 


Serving Brother of the 
Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 

O.B.E. 


Queens Police Medal 


TO THE GLorY OF GOD 


AND IN LASTING MEMORY OF NINETEEN MEMBERS 
OF THE KENT CONSTABULARY WHO MADE THE 
SUPREME SACRIFICE IN THE GREAT WARAI914-1918. 


PC. 251. W. BURR. ws. P.C.214 JL SEFREMLIN awk, PC327JI MARTIN. 2ca 

+ 482, EF. BEACH. acters ++ 93,.H.GREEN «iis >» 346.F MACE. ase 

++ 70,W.J BROWN rca ++ 360.A.E.GOMMort. +> 4853.C DROLFE.cc 

aati 4BL A. BOWLES. 25. ** 223.W.HOOK. ce. +> SA.E.SYCAMORE.1¢ 

12 WZG CUAMPIONanK. +> 294.W.SHODGES. amu. > > 254. LWATSONsupsss° 

“2 SSRCOCKEL uns «+: 231E.CHOODams + 304NH.WILLETT 2: 
: 4+ 54,A.J. HUCHES i> i ie 


Roll of Honour 


WORLD WAR I—1939—1945 


Rank No. Name 

RG, 420 Stammers C. P. 
RIGS 58 Cradduck K. A. 
Eee, 54 Nicholson J. 
Ric: 45 Thain R. F. 
P.C. 1247 Watkins J. G. 
Pie 1129 Mitchener G. J. 
Re: 952 Wellard C, E. 
lent Ce 928 Bennett J. D. 
PS. 254 Bowden R. S. 
SG 1176 Milham G. E. 
Ric: 1117 Upton A. J. W. 
EEGs 1110 Cusworth J. F. 
re: 864 Turner M. 

EG: 1134 Greenstreet F. E. 
Re 796 Hands J. 

PC. 779 Mitchell F. E. 
RG, 1197 Harling J. E. 


Service 


Royal Navy 


Royal Enginrs. 
Royal Navy 
R.A.F. 


R.A.F. 


R.A.F. 


R.A.F. 


Royal Navy 


R.A.F. 
Royal Artillery 
C.M.P. 
R.A.F. 


R.A.F, 


Provost Com. 
R.A.F. 
R.A.F, 


R.A.F. 


Al 


Classification 


Drowned on_ active 
service on 10th Feb- 
ruary, 1940 

Died on active service 
on 3rd October, 1941 
Killed 23rd December 
1942 

Killed in flying acci- 
dent 27th March, 
1943 

Missing (Death pre- 
sumed) 26th May, 
1943 

Missing (Death pre- 
sumed) 26th May, 
1943 

Missing, presumed 
dead. 21st April, 
1943 

Missing, | presumed 
killed on 24th April, 
1943 

Killed on 4th Dec- 
ember, 1943 

Killed in action on 
15th January, 1944 
Died on active service 
on 29th January, 1944 
Killed on active 
service 3lst January, 
1944. 

Missing, presumed 
killed on 6th January, 
1944 

Killed in action on 
21st July, 1944 
Missing, presumed 
dead 13th July, 1944 
Missing, presumed 
dead on 18th July, 
1944 

Missing, presumed 
dead on 27th August, 
1944 
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Rank No. Name Service Classification 
Pic! 1194 Ovenden F.G.  R.A.F. Missing, presumed 
dead on 6th Dec- 
ember, 1944 
RIG; 924 Barty W.E.H. R.A.F. Missing, presumed 
dead on 6th Dec- 
ember, 1944 
Re: 1024 Wilmot E. J. R.A.F. Killed in flying acci- 
dent on 10th January, 
1945 
P.C, 1077 Stapleton A. W. Commando Killed in action on 
3ist January, 1945 
Sat. 170 Cloke S. H. Civil Affairs Died, ist April, 1945 
BiG: 1088 Tawse W. J. R.N. Died, 4th May, 1945 
lees 1061 McGaw N. R.A.F. Missing, presumed 
dead, 4th May, 1944 
1256 Millard A. T. R.N. Missing on active 
service on 12th April, 
1945 
PG: 1144 Jackson C. Army Died on 16th Nov- 
ember 1945 
BY ENEMY ACTION 
Rank No. Name Cause 
Ec, 54 Maycock W.C. British aircraft crashed on house. 24th 
August, 1940 
Be: 29 Ticehurst F. Exploding enemy bomb. 24th August, 
1940 
EG: 396 Parker R. Exploding enemy bomb. 7th Sep- 
tember, 1940 
Ric 276 Farrell T. J. Exploding enemy bomb. Ist Nov- 
ember 1940 
P.C, 195 Constable C. G. Fepleding enemy bomb. 18th May, 
RIG: 173 Huggins S.G.J. Machine gun bullet from enemy 
aircraft. 31st October, 1942 
EG: 725 Russell S. Exploding enemy bomb. lst Feb- 
ruary, 1944 
Sgt. 248 Braddick W.G. Exploding flying bomb. 5th August, 
1944 
Set. 308 Dickinson W.G. Exploding enemy cross channel shell. 


15th September, 1944 
A2 


230 
248 
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WAR RESERVES KILLED IN KENT 


Name 
Kettle H. 


Chapman F. 


Cause 


Exploding enemy bomb. 7th Septem- 


berm 


1944 


Exploding flying bomb. 20th June, 1944 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES KILLED ON WAR SERVICE 


Rank 
S/C 
s/c 
S/C 


5 /Set. 


S/C 
S/C 
s/C 
S$/C 


8 /Set. 
S$ /Sgt. 


s/c 


S/Sgt. 


S/C 
s/c 


No. 


Name 


M.60 
C.199 
E.301 
SK.93 
M.238 
M.196 
C.192 
36 


C.161 
105 
D.270 
D.90 


Collard, F. J. 
Olive, J. 
Potten, A. E. 
Rogers, R. J. 
Heine, F. W. 
Farrow, E. A. 
Wills, R. D. J. 
Jones, C. J. A. 


Horn, W. T. B. 


Austen, W. E. 
Warner, W. G. 


Bransby, W. A. 


Russell, G. E. 


Pankhurst, H. T. R. 


A3 


Cause 


Exploding flying bomb. 10th 
August, 1944 
Exploding enemy bomb. 27/28th 


August, 1940 


Exploding enemy bomb. 18th 
September, 1940 

Exploding enemy bomb. 18th 
September, 1940 

Exploding enemy bomb. 16th 
October, 1940 

Exploding enemy bomb. 29th 
October, 1940 

Exploding enemy bomb. 19th 


April, 1941 

Exploding enemy parachute mine. 
29th May, 1941 

Exploding enemy bomb. 7th 
September, 1941 

Exploding enemy bomb. 23rd 
March, 1942 

Exploding enemy parachute mine. 
23rd September, 1942 

Exploding enemy bomb. 22nd 
October, 1942 


Exploding enemy bomb. 18th 
October, 1943 
Exploding A.A. shell. 16th June, 


1944 


Kent County Constabulary 


The following were members of the Kent County Constabulary on the 
14th January, 1957—the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Force: 


Chief Constable 

Deputy Chief Constable 
Assistant Chief Constable 
Assistant Chief Constable 


Rank Name 


rE. Abbott, C. B. 
Insp. Abbott H. 
P.C. Abell, J.G. 
Abell, R. J. 
iG Adcock, E. A. 
Adley, F. J. 
Adley, R. F. 
Adlington, L. W. 
Aireton, R. G. 
Aitken, C. V. 
Aitken, H. 
Albon, W. H. 
Aldworth, M. J. 
Alexander, C. F. R. 
Alexander, P. T. 
Allchurch, F. T. J. 
Insp. Allan, M. 
Allen, A. W. 
Allen, G. D. 
Allen, L. G. 
Allen, M. F. 
Allen, T. J. 
Amess, L. A. 
Anderson, P.A,. 
Andrews, J. 
Angell, F. G. 
Ansell, J. C. 
Appleyard, J. T. 
Appleford, J. A. 
Armitt, T. 
Armory, G. L. 
Armstrong, C. 
Ash, I. 
Ashby, J. B. 
Ashdown, T. T. 
Ashman, B. G. 
Ashmore, R. 
Atkins, F. G. 
Insp. Atkinson, A. 
Atkinson, D. 
Atkinson, E. 
Atkinson, T. W. T. 
Austen, C. W. 
Austin, B. P. 
Austin, E. J. C. 
Ayres, H. R. 
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Major Sir John FERGUSON, C.B.E. 
R. C. M. Jenkins, Esq., 0.B.E. 
K. A. Horwoop, Esq., 0.8.E. 

N. W. F. Fow er, Esa., 0.B.£. 


A4 


No. 


1394 
1018 

737 
2061 
1985 
1889 


Rank 


proms 
rQn 


aFannannnk: 


Insp. 
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Name 


Back, G. W. 
Bailey, B. V. 
Bailey, C. G. 
Bailey, R. S. 
Baird, K. A. 
Baitup, A. W. 
Baker, A. C. 
Baker, E. 
Baker, E. G. 
Baker, E. W. 
Baker, J. G. 
Baker, L. G,. 
Baker, M. 
Baker, G. S. E. 
Balaam, W. H. 
in, C. F. 
T 


Baldwin, E. J. 
Ballard, F. J. 
Banister, B. 
Barber, C. M. 
Barker, J. J. 
Barling, P. B. 
Barnes, F. E. 
Barnes, P. 
Barnes, W. E. T. 
Barraclough, R. 
Barrell, J. R. 
Barrett, W. A. 
Barrow, R. G. 
Bartlett, F. A. 
Bartlett, N. A. R. 
Bartlett, P. N. 
Bartlett, W. 
Barton, D. R. 
Barty, A. J. 
Bate, M. A. 
Bates, A. G 
Bates, A. J. 
Bates, R. A. 
Bates, R. C. 
Bateup, C. E. 
Baynes, F. 


Beattie, R. ix 
Beach, R. T. 
Beavitt, H. H. C, 
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Rank Name No. Rank Name 

Be Beck, B. E. 1869 P.C. Bowman, R. E. W. 
B.C. Beckham, G. F. 221f PIC. Boxall, F. L. 
BGs Beckley, F. J. 1329 P.C, Boyes, C. 

Re. Bedford, L. J. W. 791 P.C, Boyer, W. E. 
PGs Beedle, P. H. 1084 P.C. Bradford, V. C. 
P.C. Beer, C. F. 1160 Sgt. Bradley, N. 
IDIe., Beer, J. F. H 1158 P.C. Bradley, V. H. 
P.C. Bell, D. J. ul KS, Braley, A. P. 
P.C. Bell, E. H. J. 2299 P.C. Bratton, A. J. 
Rice Bell, H. J. E 2352) 2:€: Brauninger, J. 
PCS Bell, J. Mc.C 1484 P.C. Bray, B. C. 

P.C. Bell, J. R. J 1244 D. Sgt. Bremer, K. L. 
Pe: Bell, N. 1906 P.C. Brennan, C. N. 
RG: Bell, R. A. 2194 P.C. Brent, J. R. 
Re Bellaris, J. A. 1783 P.C. Brewin, P. 

Sgt. Belmore, L. J. 676 Pic. Brian, A. C. 
Sgt. Benger, T. H. 1761 Sgt. Brice, C. D, L. 
D.C. Bennett, H. 2382 =P.C. Brice, P. L. 

Ries Benstead, R. H. G. 2203 «~P.C. Brice, R. A. 
P.C. Bennett, W. 575 Sgt. Bridger, H. J. 
TeXGe, Benstead, T. W. 848 P.C. Bridges, A. W. 
LA Bentley, F. T. 1183 P.C. Bridgeland, A. G. 
Re Bentley, J. A. N62) RG; Bridgland, D. J. 
D.C, Berry, T. H. 738 =P.C, Briggs, A. 

Supt. Beslee, G. P. 1914 P.C. Briggs, L. S. 
Sgt. Beton, E. J. 694 P.C. Brignall, E. W. 
LEG. Beison, L. 2446 PC. Brisley, C. E. 
D.C. Bibby, D. R. 2022 ~P.C. Brisley, F. T. 
Pie: Biggs, A. E. 2302 P.C. Britten, K. S. 
BiG; Bignell, D. J. 2528 = P.C. Broach, D. E. 
Re Bing, D. E. 2271 RG: Broad, T. J. 
D.C. Bing, R. S. 1680 D.C, Broady, P. T. 
BGs Binge, A. E. 1750" BiG: Brockman, W. G. 
Sgt. Bingham ,C EB. 760 Sgt. Brooker, A. W. 
RG: Birbeck, A. J. 1502 P.C. Brooker, A. W. 
D.C. Bird, E. G.A. 1363 Pie: Brooker, T. C, 
RE Bishop, K. P. 646 P.C. Brooks, C. 

P.C, Bishop, W. H. 1149 P.C, Brown, A. E. 
D.c. Blackburn, H.A. 1870 P.C. Brown, A. F. 
PAG. Blackman, 8. G. 287 Sat. Brown, C. W. (G.M.) 
D.C. Blain, D. O. 253 Insp. Brown, D. L. 
Re Blanche, G. E. 902 P.C. Brown, E. W. 
W. Sgt. Bland, B. 1838 P.C. Brown, F. L. 
Sgt. Bland, T. W. (p.F.c.) 624 Sgt. Brown, G. W. J. 
BG: Blunden, T. 213 Ch. Insp. Brown, J. C. F. (B.£.M.) 
Re Blundy, G. S. 2500 P.C. Brown, K. 

PGs Boalch, P. G. 17s) Be: Brown, P. A. G. 
D. Sgt. Bodell, T. 1170 P.C. Brown, R. H. 
Sgt. Bodimeade, W. C. 820 P.C. Browning, E, R. 
BiG. Bolton, N. 1631 D. Sgt. Brownlow, J. H. 
B.C, Bolton, W. C. 2081 ~P.C. Bryant, R. C, 
Insp. Bond, G. H. G. 849 Insp. Bryson, T. F. 
D. Sgt. Bone, W. T. 1530 P.C. Buckle, J. P. H. 
pigs Boorman, H. W, 1633 P.C. Buckley, B. C. 
RG Boot, W. W. 2072 ~=P.C. Budge, R. A. 
P.C. Booth, F. A. 610 P.C, Budgen, G. T. 
Sgt. Borrett, J. D. 1972 Pic: Bull, A. H. 

Ee: Boston, J. 2469 P.C. Bull, D. J. A. 
D.C. Boucher, J. 2073 =P. C. Bull, J. A. 

Ric Boughton, P. J. 1871 B.C. Bunch, E. H. W. 
P.C. Bourne, F. W. 2501 =P.C. Burden, R. A. 
PGs Bowen, H. 696 P.C. Burgess, C. R. 
Be: Bowers, A. R. A. 1652, Pic: Burgess, G. W. 
Sat. Bowers, H. S. 2343 «~P.C,. Burgess, R. O. 
P.C. Bowley, M. E. 1380 Sgt. Burke, R. M. 


AS 
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No. Rank Name No. Rank Name 
1816 P.C. Burley, D. 1579 P.C. Clements, J. G. 
251f PC Burnett, A. J. E. 759 D. Insp Clewes, C. 

67 Ch. Insp. Burnham, C. F. 809 P.C. Clift, F. H. 

784 =P.C. Burns, A. V. 162, PIC Close, F. G. 

1503 P.C. Burr, H. C. 868 Insp. Coatsworth, F. 
1995 P:C. Burrows, L, W. 1i52 Bic: Cockram, R. 
2383 Pie. Burt, R. J. 1969 P.C. Cockcroft, A. 

603 Sgt. Burt, R. W. 1907 P.c. Cocks, E. W. 

92 Supt. Burton, G. G. J. 212) Ch. Insp. Coe, FC: 
1863 P.C. Burton, R. D. 182308 G7 Colebrook, F. T. 
1127 Sgt. Burwash, H. D. (M.c.) 1295) PG: Collier, S. 
1606 D. Sgt Bush, T. N. 1445 P.C. Colquitt, J. 
2353) PG: Bushell, E. J. 851) PE, Colyer, W. A. 
2286 = P.C. Bushell, G. 754 Set. Coney, W. E. 
1574 P.C. Butcher, A. C, 1936 P.C. Constable, C. J. 
1257 Sgt. Butcher, J. L. 1492 P.C. Constable, D. 
1330 P.C. Butler, H. J. 1518 P.C. Constable, S. A. 

975 Sgt. Butler, K. E. 103) 2G: Cook, E. C. 

976 Sat. Butler, M. E. 862 Sgt. Cook, G. F. 

462 P.C. Butler, V. 1627 P.C. Cook, R. L. 

743° Sgt. Button, R. E. P. 2303 ~P.C. Cook, P. J. 

2272) (Pic! Buxton, V. C. 942 Sept. Cooke, I. C. 
O31) BiG: Byrne, C. H. 178 Insp. Coombes, A. R. C, 
2321 (PIG: Coombs, P. J. 

tft Valen Cameron, H. 132) BiG: Cooper, E. 

1958 P.C. Campbell, T. P. 185 Insp. Coopper, P. G. 
2287 APG: Carden, R. G. 2529) PG! Copping, D. E. 
2106 P.C. Carless, D. S. 1259 Sgt. Corbett, D. R. P. 

715 D. Sgt. Carter, C. F. 1609 P.C. Corby, E. G. 

Tiss Vee Carter, D. A. 1973 P.C. Corby, A. J. 

536 Sat. Carver, A. W. 2470) PC! Corder, D. R. 
2384 = P.C. Carver, I. A. 991 Sgt. Corke, F. D. 
1196 P.C. Casserley, H. B. (7s Pe Corke, F. J. 

2188 P.C. Castle, I. J. A. 876 Sgt. Corrin, J. R. 
1983 P.C. Cavanagh, C. W. 609 P.C. Coughlan, F. J. 
1225 P.C. Cave, J. H. 2385 PGs Coultham, E. A. 
2135 2S Cavell, A. G. 1052 D.C. Coupland, R. E. 
2084 = P.C, Cavender, P. G. 1784 P.C. Court, I. C. 
1723 Sgt. Chainey, B. F. 564 Sgt. Court, R. G. 

234 D. Insp Chamberlain, W. G. 935 Sgt. Court, W. E. 

943 P.C. Chambers, B. N. 1360 Sgt. Cowan, H. 

710 ~P.C. Chape, J. E. Sit Pic. Cox, A. T. 

1900 P.C. Chapman, L. 2037 2c: Craige, R. E. 
1234 P.C. Chapman, L. G. 821 D.C. Crane, R. G. 

642 “PAC. Chappell, H. 1428 B.C. Cribbett, W. E. J 
2248 P.C. Charles, R. 1075 Sgt. Crippin, G. 

1341 Sgt. Charlton, G. S. 1908 P.C. Crombet-Beolens, 
1074 Sgt. Charles, W. 1. R. (m.m.) 

797 Insp. Chatfield, H. C. 1558 “P'C: Crook, J. D. 

300 Sgt. Cherry, C. C. 1961 FC Crooks, D. P. N. 
2085" P:G; Cherry, R. E. 13812 RIc: Crouch, N. H. 
2344 P.C. Chisholm, A. 2454 P.C. Croud, B. E. 
221 2eebiG. Chuck, A. W. 779 P.C. Crowther, J. 
2315 P.C. Church, N. 834 P.C. Crush, J. W. 

186 Sgt. Claridge, B. J. T. 1137 D. Sgt. Cruttenden, R. V. N. 
1959 P.C. Clackett, R. H. J. 1434 Set. Cruttenden, J. N. 
1504 P.C. Claris, A. W. 980 P.C. Cubitt, M. 

1322) Bic Clark) Gi E: 586 P.C. Culf, E. 

2513. P.G; Clark, J. L. 1681 P.C. Cumming, A. 

S05 SEC: Clark, K. C. 637 PC. Cunningham, J. B. 
1467 P.C. Clark, S. F. 1294 W. Set Curd, D. M. 

1851 Pc. Clarke, S. H. 2502, E!G: Curd, F. R. 

753° Sgt. Clayton, W. H. R. 312 D. Sgt. Curling, R. E. 

202 Insp. Cleaver, S. E. J. 1331, PAG Curtis, A. T. 
1880 D.C, Cleaver, R. 2137 EC Cuthbertson, D. J. 
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KENT POLICE CENTENARY 


No. Rank Name No. Rank Name 

1939 P.C. Fisher, R. R. 1195 PG: Gibbs, A. H. 

2109 W.P.C. Fitzgerald, P. D. 21959 Pe Gibson, A. S. 
618 Sgt. Flavin, B. E. 899 Insp. Gibson, P. A. 

1080 D. Sgt. Fleming, P. F. 21625r GC! Gibson, R. 

1560 P.C, Fletcher, W. 1124 P.C. Gilbert, C. C. 
302 Sgt. Flitter, C. E. 2009 P.C. Gilbert, E. A. 

2065 P.C. Flory, D. A. 1645 P.C. Gilbey, D. R. 
930 Sgt. Flitter, L. J. 98 Insp. Giles, F. D. 

879 P.C. Flitter, W. E. 634 P.C, Giles, L. F, M. 
2040 =P.C. Flower, H. E. A. 1494 D.C. Gilham, F, W. 
1095 P.C. Flower, J. W. 1964 D.C. Gilham, R. R. 
22383 Pie! Flower, L. A. W. 2174 P.C. Gill, E. 

227 Insp. Floydd, W. 2066 P.C. Gillett, F. W. 
1396 P.C, Foley, M. J. 1538 Sgt. Gilmore, L. D. (D.8.c.) 
1523 P.C. Forbes, L. D. 1677 PC: Glover, A. J. 
2433 PC, Foard, P. G. 2281 = P.C. Goble, M. W. 

680 Sat. Ford, W. J. 1396) PC: Goddard, H. B. S. 

679" Bic: Forrest, T. ISU7, SRIC: Godden, D. G. 
1054 Sgt. Forrester, A. E. Mc. 2356) §P:C: Godden, J. O. 

919 Set. Forsyth, R. W. 1068 Sgt. Golding, A. T. 
2419 P.C, Foster, A. G. 751 Sgt. Golding, E. 

614 P.C. Foreman, C. J. D. 1355 P.C. Golding, G. E. J. 

S15) Pic: Fowkes, C. H. 1847 D.C, Golding, H. S. 

649 ~P.C. Fowler, G. P. 895 Insp. Goldsack, R. J. 

505 Pic Francis, A. E. 1612 D.C. Goldsmith, E. R. 
2133, Pic! Foy, F. G. We eve, Good, H. 

988 P.C. Fraser, C. H. 1032 Bc Goodall, T. A. 
2017 (Ric, Frater, J. E. 201 Insp. Goodrich, W. C. 
1366 P.C, Frayne, K. P. 1873 B.C. Goodsall, J. E. 
1017 Sgt. Freathy, K. C. 23391 SPIC: Goodwin, B. S. 

8030 eRIC; Freeman, G. T. 2041 ~P.C. Goodwin, J. J. M. 
1128 P.C. Freeman, S. J. 1382 P.C. Goreham, P. G. 
1588 P.C. Friend, W. R. 1881 P.C. Gorham, G. 

670 BIC: Fry, F. W. M. 1632) 52:E. Gorton, A. 

2179 Pe Fullagar, A. J. 576 Sgt. Gosling, F. R. 
Riles Le Fullagar, H. A. 230GN RIG: Graham, M. 

602 Set. Fuller, W. F. 953) PC. Graham, T. M. 
61 Ch. Insp. Futter, A. M. 2170) (EG; Graham, P. C. 
619 P.C. Futter, W. J. 1107 Sgt. Grahame, T. N. 

1305 P.C. Grant, D. A. 

2057: «=~P-.C. Gadenne, L. H. 541 B.C. Grant, J. W. 

1736 D.C, Gadsby, W. 1383 BG: Grant, T. C, 

75 3eee:C. Gadsden, P. G. J. 2530 PC, Grantham, J. W. 

2420 P.C. Gadsden, R. F. 99 Insp. Gray, A. 

838 Set. Gaines, G. W. 2154 P.C. Gray, C. 

1821 P.C. Gale, A. J. 1860 P.C. Grayling, R. C. 
808 Insp. Galgey, R. 25 Supt. Greatorex, F. J. 
622 P.C. Galley, A. E. C. 1418 Sgt. Green, H. R. 

2305 r Cc: Gamble, P. 1038 P.C. Green, L. C. 

1962; P:C: Gann, F. J. 1485 P.C. Green, R. G. 

2213) EC! Garland, N. G. 2196 P.C. Greenleaf, D. P. 

1006 Sgt. Garrett, J. A. 1790 Set. Greenman, G. A. 

1235 P.C. Garside, C. E. 1142 Sgt. Greenstead, G. R 

1572) Pic? Gaskill, S. 620 P.C. Gregory, S. J. W. 

1067 Sgt. Gates, J. 2075 P.C. Griffiths, E. J. 

2096 P.C, Gauna, J. S. 285 D. Insp. Griggs, 8. M. S. 

1452 P.C. Gawler, E. G. 757 Insp. Grimes, W. B. 

1361 D.C. Gay, A. R. 518 Sgt. Grimwood, H. E. 

1963 P.C. Geary, R. E. 1763) BiG: Grindey, D. W. 

1796 D.C, Gebbels, D. E. 2357: ~P.C. Grist, C. J 
974 P.C. Geer, H. R. 1732, .P:¢; Grist, E. R. 

588 P.C. Geer, R. H. 882 D.C. Groom, A. S. 
1014 Sgt. George, D. W. 2180 P.C, Groves, J. W. 
1435 D.C, George, F. 1756 DIG; Groves, S. F, 

i2 DG: Gibbons, W. G. E. 697 P.C. Gully, L. G. 
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KENT POLICE CENTENARY 


Name 


Gunn, P. A. 
Gurney, H. C. 
Gurney, L. H. 
Gurr, D. W. 
Gurton, D. J. 
Guy, B. A. 
Gwynne, F. C. 
Gyte, W. L. 


Hack, S. A. 
Hadlow, L. A. 
Haffenden, W. 
Hagell, L. J. 
Haggett, T. E. 
Haigh, H. S. 
Hale, W. A. 
Hall, A. 

Hall, C. E. 

Hall, F. W. 
Hall, J. A. A. 
Hall, J. R. 

Hall, J. S. 

Hall, S. P. 
Halse, F. 
Hambrook, D. 
Hambrook, J. E. 
Hammond, F. G. 
Hammond, P. 
Hamsheir, S. V. 
Handford, R. G. 
Handley, D. T. 


Hanning, W. D. 
Hardy, C. H. 
Hardy, R. G. 
Hardy, R. H. 
Hare, R. C. 
Harland C. T. 
Harman, A. J. 
Harman, J. H. G. 
Harmston, J. R. 


(D.F.C.) 
Harper, J. E. 
Harris, A. 
Harris, A, D. 
Harris, A. S. 
Harris, F. E. 
Harris, H. F. 
Harris, J. R. 
Harris, W. A. 
Harrison, W. A. 
Harwood, G. 
Harwood, P. A. 
Haskins, R. D. 
Haslam, E. 
Hastings, M. W. 
Hatt, K. G. J. 
Hawkins, E. W. 
Hawkins, F. W. 
Hayden, H. J. 
Haydon, H. 
Hayward, H. W. 
Hayes, J. L. 
Hayward, P. J. 
Head, F. 
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Name 


Heap, G. 
Heard, N. A. 
Heard, O. M. 
Heard, R. C. G. 
Hearty, H. 
Heaver, S. W. 
Hebblethwaite, W. E. 
Hemsley, C. H. 
Hemsley, G. (B.E.M.) 
Herring, S. C. 
Hewson, P. G. 
Hibben, J. F. A. 
Hickmott, A. T. 
Hicks, C. B. W. 
Hicks, R. A. 
Hill, W. R. 
Hill, W. W. 
Hills, T. M. 
Hillis, T. R. 
Hilton, W. E. T. 
Hine, S. J. 
Hinton, J. R. 
Hirschfeld, B. E. 
Hobby, C. F. 
Hobby, W. H. 
Hobday, J. W. 
Hocking, D. L. 
Hogben, J. 
Hogben, T. A. 
Hogben, W. C. F. 
Holdaway, E. F. 
Holdstock, R. F. 
Holland, P, F. 
Hollands, J. W. 
Hollands, K. O. 
Hollingsbee, R. E. W. 
Holman, W. B. 
(D.F.C.) 
Holmes, E. J. V. 
Holmes, G. 
Honess, V. 
Honcy, F. W. 
Honey, J. C. 
Hood, D. M. 
Hooker, P. 
Hooper, C. F. 
Hopkins, A. E. J. 
Hopkins, D. J. 
Hopkins, F. 
Hopkins, R. 
Hopper, C. R. 
Hopper, D. H. 
Hopper, G. H. 
Hopper, J. E. 
Horn, W. G. 
Horrell, C. 
Hort, F. A. G. 
Horton, W. M. 
Hosier H. A. (D.F.c.) 
Hougham, H. W. 
House, D. S. J. 
Hover, A. 
How, P. J. 
Howard, J. T. 
Howis, G, S. 


KENT POLICE CENTENARY 


No. Rank Name No. 
999 D.C. Howland, E. T. 1049 
(EIS: Ite Hoyle, G. A. 1866 

1008 _~=sInsp. Hoynes, J. 2507 

ree) Ves Hubbard. S. J. 2490 

1977 BC, Hubbard, E. C. P. 1339 

1831 P.C. Hubble, F. A. G. 1786 

2164 P.C. Huckle, D. J. L. 1660 
735 Set. Huckstep, A. E. 60 

1181 Sgt. Huddart, T. W. 2141 

2126 PIC. Hughes, G. F. 1754 
542) BIG! Hulse, R. H. 2516 
7195 Sgt. Humpage, W. L. 878 

2387 PC. Humphrey, P. M. 1076 

1789 P.C, Humphries, D. W. 81 

21270 PCs Hunt, C. E. 2176 

1180 PLC, Hunt, R. G. 2053 

1495 P.C. Hunt, S. J. 2517 
100 Insp. Huntly, J. H. 78 

1468 D.C. Hutchins, G. H. 2424 
658 WD. Insp Hutchins, W. J. C. 1207 

1992 P.C, Hutchinson, J. 2392 

2206 P.C. Hutley, C. W. ee 

2226 P.C. Impett, C. B. 2368 

1708 P.C. Ing, D. J. 1204 

1929 P.C. Ingleton, L. C. 2538 

2115 P.C. Ingleton, R. D. 724 

2423 ~P.C. Inman, P.D. 1368 

1659 P.C. Innes, A. W. G. 1671 

2082 D.C. Irvine, J. F. 2215 
804 Sgt. Ives, L. T. 1306 

1338) EC, Ives, P. 1436 

1013 Sgt. Iveson, W. 2077 

1695 P.C. Ivory, C.S. 

290 

2451 P.C. Jackson, J. G. 936 

1101 Bc. Jackson, R. A, 2151 

1062) (DIC. Jackson, V. G. 1978 

2265 P.C. Jackson, P. H. 2258 

2416 P.C, James, A. 1486 
651 Sgt. James, F. C. 1302 

1948 P.C. James, H. W. M. 2491 

1561 PG: Jarrett, K, E. 1918 

235k BIG! Jarrett, N. J. 301 

1818 P.C. Jaycocks, W. F. 1102 
103. Insp. Jayes, R. E. 1312 

1091 P.C. Jefferies, J. H. 2388 

1479 P.C. Jefferson, G. 1313 
955) Bic: Jeffery, R. C. 167 

1709 P.C, Jenkins, E. R. 783 

2346 P.C. Jenkins, F, G. 1469 

1420 D.C. Jenkins, H. 736 

2404 PC. Jenkins, R. H. 2322 
279 Sgt. Jenner, H. G. 2456 

1200 Sat. Jenner, H. I. 2323 
264 D. Ch. Insp. Jenner, J. 824 

2405 ~P.C. Jenner, R. J. 1297 

1085 P.C. Jenney, G. F. H. 1083 
277° «Sgt. Jennings, L. S. 689 
89SEC. Jenns, W. E. 2399 

1812 D.C. Jenvey, A.E. 1509 

253 bee Jewiss, H. 1755 

1522 PC: Jewsbury, R. F, 1385 
706 Sgt. Jex, F. E. 

2052 ~P.C. Jobson, F. G. 
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Name 


Tohncock, F. J. 
Johnson, A. E. 
Johnson, B. J. 
Johnson, C. G. 
Johnson, C, H. 
Johnson, D. F, 
Johnson, F. A. 
Johnson, G. 
Johnson, P. J. 
Johnson, T. G. 
Johnson, T. G. 
Johnson, R. J. 
Johnson, W. S. 
Johnston, R. A. 
Jones, A. F. 
Jones, A. J. 
Jones, A. J. C, 
Jones, D. J. 
Jones, E. M. W. 
Jones, H. W. 
Jones, I. R. 
Jones, K.B. 
Jones, K. J. R. 
Jones, M. J. 


Keech, A. 
Keeler, J. 
Keeler, R. 
Keene, E. 
Kemp, B. 
Kemp, L. F. H. 
Kempster, C. A. 
Kendall, B. L. 
Kennedy, W. P. 
Kennison, H. C, 
Kent, F. G. S. 
Kent, J. E. 
Kershaw, W. L. 
Kidd, A. 
Kierans, J. 
Kimbell, S. R. 
Kimber, F. J. J. 
King, F. G, 
King, I. H. 
King, W. F. 
Kirby, R. A. 
Kirwan, F. 
Kitson, R. H. 
Knapman, T. E. 
Knight, A. E. 
Knight, M. A. 
Knights, C. J. 
Knott, E. E. 
Kum, A. 
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KENT POLICE CENTENARY 


Name 


Lacey, J. H. 

Ladd, M. J. 

Laing, J.C. 

Lambert, D. P. 

Lancashire, qe; 

Lane, L. W. 

Langford, S. J. 

Larcombe, K. J. H. 

Large, D. R. 

Large, S. F. 

Larkin, R. E. 

Lawrence, J. T. 

Lawrence, P. C. 

Lawrie, J. 

Lawrie, S. 

Lee, D. G. 

Lee, T. F. 

Leech, J. W. 

Legg, H. W. 

Leigh, J. 

Le Mar, R. C. 

Letchford, B. G. 

Letchford, J. G. 

Lewis, F, 

Lewis, H. G. 

Lewis, J. A. 

Lewis, W. 

Lincoln, J. 

Lindsay, oO. 

Line: SE: 
pst 
.M. 


Lody, W HL 
Lofthouse, G. 
Login, G. M. 
Lomax, EF. 
Longfoot, A. W. 
Longhurst, T. G. 
Longley, S. H. 
Longmore, A. J. 
Loughlin, E. P. 
Loughlin, P. 
Lovock, J. R. 
Lowe, G. C. 
Lower, A. D. 
Lower, W. R. 
Luck, S. E. 
Lutman, N. E. 
Lynch, D. P. 


Maben, J. 
Mace, J. T. H. 
Maddox, I. 
Madewick, 
Mallpress, 
Manley, F. 
Mannering, P. 
Manning, F. 
Manser, C. F. 
Markham, A. D. 
Markwick, F. G. 
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Name 


Marsden, R. (D.F.M.) 
Marsh, C. J. 

Marsh, F. B, 
Marshall, A. C. 
Marshall, C. H. 
Marshall, J. M. M. 
Marshall, T. W. J. 
Martin, F. W. H. 
Martin, G. 

Martin, J. H. E. 
Martin, J. W. 
Martin, K, P. 
Martin, R. 

Martin, T. 
Maskelyne, C. F. 
Masterson, W. E. 
Matthews, A. 
Matthews, I. 
Matthews, L. G. A. 


Maynard, G. T. 
Mays, J. T. 
Maytum, D. 
Mead, R. B. 
Medhurst, L. A. 
Medland, L. C. 
Meek, D. E. 
Meeres, C., J. 
Melton, T. E. 
Meredith, R. 
Mervin, M. G. C. 
Miles, C. H. 
Miles, R. W. 
Milford, F. G. 
Miller, BE. F. S. 
Miller, J. 
Miller, K. J. 
Miller, P. A. 
Mills, G. L, 
Mills, W. L. 
Mills, R. G. 
Milson, G. 
Milton, A. E. 
Mitchell, E. G, 
Mitchell, J. F. 
Mitchell, M. L. 
Mitchinson, J. W. 
Moggie, D. H. 
Monk, R. L. 
Moore, H. W. J. 
Moore, R. W. 
Morgan, J. H. 
Morgan, W. A. 
Morrish, A. G. J, 
Mortimer, L. S. 
Mott, H. J. 
Mount, D. §. 
Mouncey, J. 
Mulcahy, J. A. 
Mulder, E. H. 
Mullins, S. R. 
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No. Rank Name No. Rank Name 
2525 W.P.C. Mundy, J. A. R. 1407 P.C. Osborne, F. R. 

666 P.C. Munns, A. G. 2312 W.P.C. Osterloh, J. R. 

994 Set Munson, C. H. 2477 «=~P.C. O'Sullivan, D. W. 
1370 P.C. Murphy, T. J. 1970 P.C. Othen, W. J. 
1548 P.C. Murray, A. 2097 P.C. Ovenden, G. 
2156 P.C, Murray, B. M. 

1496 D.C, Musgrove, L. (M.M.) 1534 P.C. Pack, R. W. 
2166 P.C. Pack, W. A. 
844 Sgt. MacCallum, P. W. 1258 D. Sgt. Packman, I. D 

(B.E.M.) 682 P.C, Paddon, R. 
1540 P.C. MacDonald, A. 1497 P.C. Paffett, H. F. 
1424 P.C. MacDonald, F. J. G. 1712, BC. Page, E. G. 
1480 P.C. Mackay, D. C. (M.M.) 534 Set. Page, J. E. J. 
1280 W.Ch.Insp. Mackenzie, M. 905 P.C. Page, S. T. 
1048 Set. Mackenzie, J. 814 P.C. Page, W. 

873 Insp. MacPherson, R. 1844 P.C. Pain, H. G. R. 
1600 P.C. McKenna, M. M. 2493 P.C. Pain, R. J. R. 

822 P.C, McKenzie, A. F. G. 1289 W. Sgt. Parker, P. 

1481 P.C. McCandlish, A. H. 1482 P.C. Parker, R. K. 
2116 P.C. McCredie, W. B. 2023 =P.C. Parker, R. W. 
1623) PIC: McCreery, D. M. 23950 9rGe Parkes, J. M. 
1113 Sgt. McDougall, G. S. 1059 Insp. Parkin, D. (p.s.0.) 

673 ~P.C. McFadzean, W. 2494 P.C, Parnell, A. F. 
1515 D.C. McGlashan, D. 1007 P.C. Parrett, E. A. 
2199 P.C. McKissock, D. 1408 D.C. Parsley, S. G. 
2440 W.P.C. McIntosh, P. 1219 Bie: Patching, R. J. 

983 P.C. McLauchlin, H. 1885 P.C. Paterson, R. K. 
1567 P.C. McWhirter, J. 785 P.C. Patterson, J. 

2401 P.C. Pattenden, A. G. 
2381\ Pie: Nash, J. R. 2301 =P.C. Pattison, H. 
1596 D.Sgt. Neve, W. A. 654 P.C. Pawley, F, S. 
PERL VAs Newell, R. A. 2282) P'G: Pawsey, J. 
2294 P.C, Newman, D. A. 2129) Pie. Pay, B. 

596 P.C. Newman, F. G. 1956 P.C. Pay, V. D. V. 
2182: Newman, G. E. 2028 W.P.C, Payer, D. S. 
1919 P.C. Newman, L. W. 1745 EC; Payne, R. 

695 P.C. Newman, R. T. 1890 P.C, Payne, S. V. 
2067 PC. Newport, J. A. 1472 Sgt. Payne, W. 

1416 P.C. Nichols, D. F. 303 Insp, Peacock, A. E. 
1040 D.Sgt. Nicholls, F. B. 17SEC: Pearce, E. 
1592 P.C. Nichols, E. W. 855 D.Sgt. Pearce, E. W. 
1766 P.C. Nichols, L. A. 1096 Insp. Pearce, L. F. 
2165) Bic, Nicholson, C. 1568 P.C. Pearson, A. J. 
2447 ~P.C, Nicholson, H. 1043. P.C. Peck, H. A. 
1439 P.C, Nicholson, S. G. 816 Insp. Peck, W. M. 
2400 P.C. Nickolson, K. C. 1154" Pic: Peckham, C. 
76 Insp. Noakes, R. A. T. 1747 P.C. Peerless, H. M. 
2011 PC: Noble, J. 1767 Pic! Peggie, D. 
2532 P.C. Norburn, G. 2142 P.C. Pemberton, C. 
2541 P.C. Nordavist, J. M. 2117 Dic. Pemble, D. C. 

310 Sgt. Norris, A. E. 794 : Penn, D. W. 
1190 P.C. Norris, J. P. 258 Perch, J. E. 
1001 P.C. Norris, W. E. 2184 Perry, S. J. 

1913. W.P.C. Norwood, M. R. 662 Peters, T. H. W. 

215 Insp. Nye, H. J. 786 Pettitt, TF. 

1921 Petts, S. G. 
1193 Set. O'Connor, J. A. 1910 Phibbs, W. L. 
1781 P.C, Ogison, V. L. 242 Philcox, C. N. E. 
1108 D.C. Oliver, E. 2266 Phillips, B. J. W. 

678 Sgt. Ollerton, R. R. 1980 Phillips, G. E. 
1549 P.C. Oliver) C.F; 829 Phillips, T. R. 
2435 B.C. Olfiver, M. J. 2309 Phillips, J. A. P. 

807 P.C. Onions, L. H. 1145 Philpott, H. 
1475 P.C. Ormerod, W. H. 2295 Philpott, M. G. 
15207 SPC: Osborn, S. 1666 Philpott, R. G. 
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Name No. Rank Name 
Philpott, S. 948 Sgt. Rich, N. G. 
Philps, J. W. C. 2103) Pic: Richards, W. A. S, 
Piddock, R. W. 836 Set. Richardson, L. S. 
. Pierce, E. J. R. 886 P.C. Richford, H. J. 
Pierce, G. H. 1988 P.C. Rickels, A. F. 
Pike, G. 2035 PC. Riddick, K. J. 
Pike, L. G. 1498 P.C, Ridgers, H. H. G. 
Pilbeam, R. J. B. 16835) BG: Roach, H. E. 
Pilcher, C. H. 1319 D.C. Roberts, C. W. 
Pilcher, D: F: (D.c.M,) 
Pilcher, W. R. 2208 P.C. Roberts, D. J. 
Pimp, D. 1989 P.C. Roberts, F. 
Pinner, P. 2080 P.C. Roberts, M. R. 
Pitts, W. F. 2104 P.C. Roberts, P. EB. 
Pomeroy, E. D. 2496 P.C. Robertson, D. A. 
Pond, L. S. 552) DeSst. Robertson, G. T. 
Poole, J. 141 Dic Robertson, J. C. 
Poole, T. A. 2485 P.C. Robertson, J. S. 
Pooley, W. S. 2519 P.C. Robertson, S. C. 
Pope, H. J. 2275 (RC: Robertson, W. 
Pope, J. T. 982 Sgt. Robinson, E. K. 
Portsmouth, W. M. 1351 P.C. Roche, M. P. St. E, 
Post, A. W. H. 1323 D.C. Rolfe, H. 
Potter, Lb. 0. 2167 RIC: Roots, A. E. 
Powell, B. R. 1580 P.C. Rose, P. E. 
Powell, E. F. 1229 P.C, Ross, A. 
Pratt, G. 1387 Pic: Ross, A. F. 
Presland, G. E. 901 P.C. Rous, H. J. 
Preston, E. E. 1209 Sgt. Rowden, J. 
Preston, J. M. 2090 P.C, Rowland, E. A. 
Pretious, S. H. 1667 P.C, Rumble, T. A. 
Pritchard, A. F. 2361 Pics Russell, D. B. 
Puckett, P. E. 2427 P.C. Russell, G. G. H. 
Pullen, P. J. 889 P.C. Russell, J. H. E. 
Pullinger, W. T. C. 850 P.C, Russell, V. 
Pursey, M. J. E. 1759 P.C. Russell, W. 
Puttifer, H. A. 2406 P.C. Ryan, D. 
Quadiling, L. W. 19 Supt. Saddleton, H. A. 
Quested, R. W. 987 P.C. Sadler, F. T. 
2284 = P.C. Sadler, D. N. 
Rackcliffe, D. E. A. 1628 P.C. Sadlier, W. 
Rackett, K. W. 208 Sgt. Sales, F. H. 
Ralph, P. N. 1999 SRC. Salisbury, H. 
Ralph, R. W. 2417 PC. Salt, P. J. 
Randall, T. C. 2245 P.C. Salter, G. E. 
Randall, W. C. 2462 ~P.C. Salter, R. G. 
Rayman, G. F. 655 Sgt. Sanders, F. W. 
Raymont, J. W. J. 2280 P.C. Sanders, R. B. 
Read, B. 944 P.C, Sanderson, G. F, 
Reader, E. A. N. 1349 P.C. Sandfield, A. C. 
Reader, K. R. 1050 P.C. Sanford, L. W. C. 
Reddy, S. A. 869 Insp. Sarsfield-Keily, H. 
Redsell, C. L. 1218 B.C. Saunders, A. J. 
Reed, S. G. 2098 BC: Saunders, D. D. 
Reeder, E. S. 1934 P.C, Saunders, F. E. B. 
Reeve, P. 1454 P.C, Saunders, G. E. 
Rees, K. A. 1063 Set. Saunders, W. G. 
Reeves, D. E. 102 PIC; Saville, P. C. A. 
Reeves, R. D. 1266 Ch. Supt. Saxton, E. 
Reid, L. L. 1021 Set. Sayer, H. K. 
Relf, P. M. 970 P.C. Sayer, D. P. 
Revell, E. A. 1897 P.C. Sayer, J. B. 
Reynolds, G. R. 1455; 52 G. Sayer, R. S. 
Reynolds, R. 243 Sgt. Sayer, S. C. 
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Scarff, H. A. 
Scott, C: S; 
Scutt, B. T. 
Seaborne, J. H. 


Sharpe, S. H. 
Shenton, L. B. 
Shersby, L. E. 
Sherred, E. F. E. 
Shoebridge, F. E. 
Sidley, T. H. 
Siggers, F. 
Simmonds, S. W. 
Simpkins, P. A. 
Simpson, G. 
Simpson, W. B. 
Simpson, I. W. 
Sims, F. W. H. 
Sinstadt, E. F. 
Sired, R. A. M. 
Skingle, J. E. 
Skinner, D. W. 
Skinner, H. L. 
Skinner, P. J. 
Slade, S. A. 
Slater, J. H. G. 
Slee, D. J. 

Slinn, F. H. 

Sly, R. J. 


Smallwood, D. P. 


Smith, A. 
Smith, A. E. 
Smith, C. E. 
Smith, C. T. 
Smith, D. R. 
Smith, E. T. J. 
Smith, G. 
Smith, G. M. 
Smith, H. A. 
Smith, H. J. 
Smith, H. W. 
Smith, 1. C. A. 
Smith, J. 


Smith, R. 
Smith, W. R. L. 
Smith, W. T. 
Smoothy, R. 
Smythe, J. C. 
Snelling, T. 
Snoswell, E. J. 
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Snow, A. W. 
Solman, C. W. 
Southern, F. A. 
Southwell, A. J. 
Spearman, N. P. H. 
Spears, E. G. 
Spencer, H. A. C. 
Spencer, E. R. 
Spencer, H. R. 
Spice, S. F. 
Spicer, B. R. 
Spickett, E. F. H. 
Spratt, W. M. 
Springett, H. R. 
Squires, W. P. 
Squirrell, A. K. 
Stace, A. J. 
Stace, L. A. W. 
Standring, E. W. H. 
Stanley, J. A. G. 
Starbuck, T. 
Steele, J. R. 
Stephens, A. E. 
Stephens, L. J. 
Stephens, R. F. 
Stevens, E. E. 
Stevens, H. 
Stevens, P. W. 
Stewart, R. A. 
Stickings, B. 
Stickings, F. R. 
Stock, R. W. 
Stolton, C. 
Stoneham, A. G. 
Stoner, C. G. 
Straight, D. J. 
Stratford, C. D. 
Street, H. 

Street, M. 
Stringer, D. E. 
Strutt, J. A. W. 
Stuart, A. H. 
Stuart, R. J. 
Stubbings, K. J. 
Studham, M. J. 
Sturgeon, G. V. S. 
Stuteley, C. E. 
Sully, H. 
Summerton, H. J. F. 
Sutch, G. E. J. 
Sutherland, D. A. 
Sutherland, D. J. B. 
Swain, R. N. 
Sweeney, T. H. 
Swift, N. 
Symonds, W. J. 


Tait, J. D. (m.M.) 
Talbot, N. R. 
Talbot, P. J. 
Tann, L. F. 
Tanser, E. 
Taplin, T. E. 
Tapp, A. 

Tapp, W.S. 
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Name 


Tayler, H. J. 
Taylor, A. E. 
Taylor, J. 
Taylor, J. H. 
Taylor, K. 
Taylor, L. J. 
Taylor, P. T. 
Taylor, R.S. 
Tebay, H. N. 
Terry, E. A. 
Terry, P. 
Thain, F. E. 
Thomas, A. 


Thomas, R. H. 
Thomas, R. P. 
Thomas, W. C. 
Thompson, A. G. 
Thompson, J. W. 
Thomsett, L. A. B. 
Thomson, R. A. W. 
Thorogood, P. 
Thorn, R. H. 
Thresher, W. C. 
Ticehurst, S. H. 
Tidyman, R. W. 
Maller, ROVE: 
Tilley, A. R. 

Tilt, B. A. 

Tims, P. 

Tinson, F. J. 
Tipler, K. G. 
Titley, Du. 
Tomlin, R. J. 
Tong, M. C. W. 
Totman, D. 
Towe, F. J. B. 
Towler, P. W. 
Town, R. E. 
Tozer, A. 
Trayner, D. Mc.C 
Tress, J. B. 
Tribe, F. A. G. 
Trice, A. G. 
Trice, E. J. 

Trice, W. F. 
Tritton, J. A. 
Trotter, A. G. 
Tryon, M. J. 
Tucker, W. J. 


Turner, L. 
Turner, F. C. 
Turrell, R. J. 
Turton, R. J. I. 
mutt, (Gor: 
Twyman, A, F, 
Tyler, A. J. 
Tyler, F. J. 
Tyler, G. H. 
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PC. 
Set. 
Pic; 
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Name 


Tyler, J. S. 
Tyler, R. C, 
Tyson, V. C. 


Underdown, D. A, 
Unsted, A. J. M. 
Upton, H. W. 
Upton, J. W. 
Upton, W. A. C, 


Valentine, J. S. 
Van Bergen, R. 
Varrall, J. F. 
Veale, P. G. (M.M.) 
Vickers, S. J. 
Vickery, G. J. 
Viggers, S. G. 
Vincent, H. 
Vine, E. R. 
Voller, G. H. 
Vousden, F. 8S. 


Waddell, J. 
Waghorn, A. A. 
Wagstaff, W. A. 
Walke, D. B. 
Walker, A. D. 
Walker, A. F. W. 
Walker, P. J. 
Walker, K. W. 
Walker, M. S. 
Wallace, R. J. 
Wallace, R. V. 
Wallace, W. S. 
Walmsley, G. L. 
Walter, C. E. 
Walter, R. H. (m.m.) 
Walters, F. J. 
Ward, D. F. 
Ward, M. D. 
Ward, J. R. (M.M.) 
Ward, W. 
Wardley, A. P. 
Warne, R. J. 
Warner, M. J. 
Warner, W. J. 
Warr, B. J. 
Warren, F. 
Warren, T. H. D. 
Watson, A. W. 
Watson, F, T. 
Watson, G. A. E. 
Watson, J. H. W. 
Watson, P. (D.S.M.): 
Watson, R. 
Watts, R. W. 
Waymouth, L. W. 
Wear, A. E. 
Webb, T. C. 
Webster, H. G. 
Wedilake, F. J. 
Weeden, B. D. 
Weeks, H. Mc.D. 
Weinel, D. C. 
Wellard, D. J. 
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No. Rank Name 
801 Insp. Wellband, S. R. W. 

2465 P.C. Weller, B. S. 
ree ates Weller, F.C. 

21225 2G. Wells, D. R. 

963 Sat. Wells, P. 

854 D. Insp Welsh J. 

2338 P.C. Wenman, J. W. 
700 P.C. West, A. 

1957 P.C. Westgate, S. F. 
911 Sgt. Weston, S. F. 
997 D. Sgt. Whaley, A. G. 
295 Insp. Whatford, G. E. G. 

2223) PIG; Whatmore, D. E. 

PuCpL Isher, Wheal, F, J. 

2430 =~P.C. Wheaton, M. W. 

2099 P.C. Whitcombe, G. E. 
238 Ch. Insp. White, A. H. 

1620 P.C. White, B. R. 

978 P.C. White, G. A. 
US oeG, White, G. H. 
2429 ~P.C. White, J. A. 

1692 P.C, Whitehead, E. A, 

2190 W.P.C. Whiting, E. P. 

1245 P.C, Whiting, J. J. 

1350 P.C, Whitlock, G. R. 
623 PLC. Whitton, G. H. 

2268 P.C. Whyman, G. F. 

1822 P.C. Wickens, F. G. 

63 Ch. Insp. Wigmore, E, 

2339 Ee: Wigmore, F. E. 

1146 D.C. Wilcox, A. E. 
141 D.C. Willet, R. V. L. 

2479 PC, Williams, A. 

Si Pic: Williams, C. A. (G.M.) 
2210 PC. Williams, E, H. 
1078 Set. Williams, F. J. 
2310 PC. Williams, J. A. 
2121 B.C. Wills, J. J. 

2120) RIG; Wills, W. J. 

240 Insp. Wilkinson, F. 
1793 P.C. Wilson, A. E. 
2224 = P.C. Wilson, A. E. 

941 P.C. Wilson, G. C, 
275 Insp. Wimsey, T. 

CADETS 


Cadet Bridges, B. J. 
Cadet Brown, R. C. 
Cadet Buggs, P. V. 
Cadet Chuck, R. G. 
Cadet Colyer, G. 
Cadet Davies, D. M. 
Cadet Day, D. J. 
Cadet Eames, M. J. 
Cadet Edwards, A. R. 
Cadet Elgar, kK. A. 
Cadet Finch, T. C. 
Cadet Foster, B. D. 
Cadet Gamage, R. G. 
Cadet Gibbins, D. K. 
Cadet Goodier, H. J. 
Cadet Groom, N. K. 
Cadet Gulvin, R. 
Cadet Hawkins, A. D. 


No. Rank Name 
Fan iEies Wing, G. F. 

1693 P.C. Winn, A. W. 
903 P.C. Wiseman, A. V. 
589 PC. Wissenden, P. J. 

1340 P.C, Wood, E. C. 

90 Ch. Insp. Wood, F. 

1034 Set. Wood, F. J. H. 

1513' D:c, Wood, F. H. 

1203 Sgt. Wood, G. G. 

1239 Pics Wood, H. O. 

1005 P.C. Wood, J. A. E 

2003 P.C, Wood, K. J. 

1676 P.C. Wood, L. T. 

1669 P.C, Wood, R. C. 
839 P.C, Wood, R. C 

1477 Set. Wood, W. 

1595 D.C. Woodger, R. J. 

2437 PLC. Woodhams, B. N. 
7178 = Set. Woodhams, C. E. 

1640 PC. Woodhams, S. 

22 Ch. Supt. Woolgar, A. M. 

1526 P.C. Woollett, L. S. 
909 PC. Worrall, R. J. T. 
219 B.C. Worth, P. R. 

19325) C! Wratten, D. W. C. 

2438 =P.C, Wratten, E. J. 
G75) Sgt. Wren, W. H. 
828 P.C. Wright, D. W. 
1570 P.C. Wright, F. 

1353° 2G; Wright, R. 

2026 P.C. Wright, M. C. J. 
553) (DiC; Wright, R. P. J. 
720 P.C. Yates, H. A. 

1553 Sgt. Young, A. A. 

2375) iG: Young, D, 

1933. W.P.C. Young, D. 

699 P.C. Young, E. T. 

2497 PC. Young, G. 

1583, PIG Young, J. H. 
973 Insp Young, R. A. 

2132 SEC; Young, R. H. 
788 =P.C. Zeall, W. 


Cadet Hollands, S. O. 
Cadet Hopkins, P. J. 
Cadet Hughes, M. H. A. 
Cadet Iliffe, A. K. 
Cadet Jess, R. A. 

Cadet Jones, B. P. M. 
Cadet Joyce, R. L. 
Cadet Luxton, A. G. 
Cadet Mallion, R. 
Cadet Moth, N. A. 
Cadet Newington, D. H. F. 
Cadet Osborne, T. B. 
Cadet Page, M. J. 

Cadet Saynor, P. D. 
Cadet Standing, W. A. 
Cadet Welch, A. D. 
Cadet Wimsey, P. T. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mrs. Abnett, D. E. Mrs. Croucher, P. E. V. 
Miss Adams, I. K. Mrs. Cuckney, E. M. 
Mrs. Ager, E. A. E. Mr. Curd, G. 
Mr. Alexander, P. C. 
Miss Anderson, C. F. Miss Dansie, D. M. 
Mr. Anderson, F. D. Mrs, Davies, S. P. 
Mrs. Armstrong, J. Y. Mrs. Davis, E. M. S. 
Mrs. Atkinson, D. E. Miss Dawson, N. C. 
Mrs. Avard, A. L. Mrs. Day, A. 
Miss Day, L. K. R. 
Mrs. Bailes, P. S. Mr. Neal, N. G. 
Miss Bailey, W. M. Mr. Denham, H. 
Mrs. Baker, M. Mrs. Dolphin, B. C. 
Mr. Barber, F. Mr. Donnison, E. S. 
Mrs. Bennett, P. Y. C. Mrs. Duke, A. B. 
Mrs. Bessey, H. I. 
Mr. Bigg, E. F. Mrs. Eiffert, E. M. 
Mrs. Biggs, W. J. Mr. Eley, E. A. 
Mr. Blackman, E. Mr. Eley, E. W. 
Miss Blakeman, G. Miss Elliott, D. A. 
Miss Blow, P. M. Miss Elliott, P. A. 
Mrs. Blower, M. H. Mr. English, G. W. 
Miss Bolton, J. H. I. 
Miss Bolton, P. E. Miss Fage, P. M. 
Miss Borders, L. F. Miss Fairbeard, E. J. 
Miss Boseley, N. D. Mrs. Fancourt, A. W. C. 
Miss Boswell, E. R. Mrs. Fergusson, D. L. 
Mrs. Bowden, E. A. Mrs. Fever, M. 
Miss Bowler, D. Mrs. Finn, G. M. 
Miss Bowler, G.I. Miss Fox, J. D. 
Mr. Brett, G. W. Miss Foster, A. F. 
Miss Bridger, P. A. Miss Frazier, A. M. 
Miss Brittenden, J]. M. Mrs. Fridd, K. M. A. 
Mr. Broadwood, A. Miss Frost, J. P. 
Mr. Bromfield, E. W. Miss Fryett, A. L. 
Mrs. Bromley, W. E. Mrs. Fuggle, J. C. 
Mr. Brooks, F. Miss Fullman, P. M. 
Mrs. Brownbill, B. C. 
Mrs. Budgen, F, A. Mrs. Gallop, E. 
Mr. Burt, J. T. Mrs. Gardiner, B. W. 
Mr. Burton, J. Mrs. Gardner, E. H. 
Mr. Buss, W. F. Miss Gault, J. M. 
Miss Butler, J. O. Mr. Gearing, S. N. 
Mrs. Gilder, D. M. 
Mrs, Cardon, D. L. Mrs. Goatham, J. E. W. 
Mrs. Carpenter, K. M. Miss Goodyear, E. B. R. 
Miss Carter, J. A. Mrs. Goodyear, W. G. 
Miss Chamberlain, E. G. Mrs. Gould, E. A. 
Mrs. Chaney, H. E. Miss Govier, E. F. 
Miss Charlton, B. Mrs. Gower, D. F. 
Miss Chatfield, I. Mrs. Grain, A. E. 
Mr. Cheater, E. E. Mrs. Grandfield, I. F. 
Miss Cheesman, P. E. Miss Greenstreet, E. els. 
Mrs. Chessell, J. E. Miss Gregory, B. at 
Miss Chittenden, J. M. Mts. Grigsby, J. E. 
Mr. Clarke, P. C. Miss Groombridge, W. M. 
Miss Collyer, P. B. 
Miss Cook, K. Miss Haines, L. B. 
Mr. Cooker, W. J. Mr. Halson, C. W. 
Miss Coomber, N. Mrs. Hambrook, E. R. 
Miss Corrin, M. C. Mr. Hambrook, R. F. 
Mrs. Corser, M. Miss Hammond, B. L. 
Mr. Cotton, A. S. Miss Hammond, M. E. 
Mrs. Coxhedge J, .M. Mrs. Harris, K. BE. 
Mr. Craig, R. E. Mrs. Harris, V. M. 
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Miss Harrison, M. H. Miss Morley, C. J. 
Miss Harvison, M. L. Mrs. Mullineux, J. M. 
Mrs. Harwood, P. M. 

Mrs. Hatson, V. D. Mr. Nelson, G. 

Miss Hawkins, I. M. Mr. Nethersole, A. H. 
Miss Hayward, L. C, Mr. Norsworthy, T. H. 
Mrs. Hazell, D. K. Mrs. Northrop, P. J. 
Mrs. Helbert, A. C. 

Mrs. Henry, B. C. Miss Osborne, J. R. 
Mrs. Hewson, G. E. Mr. Osborne, T. B. 
Miss Hill, D. R. Mrs. O'Sullivan, I. D. 
Mrs. Hockley, S. E. Miss Overton, M. F. 
Mrs, Hollands, N. E. 

Mr. Holme, W. A. Miss Packer, V. R. 
Miss Holmes, L. A. Miss Pain, A. E. 

Mr. Hossack, F. W. Mr. Parker, H. 

Miss Howard, S. E. Miss Parks, J. 

Mrs. Hoyle, H. M. Miss Paterson, A. M. 
Mr. Humphrey, H. Mr. Pawley, H. G. 

k Miss Pearce, P. E. 
Miss Ivell, E. P. Mr. Pegram, J. J. 
Miss lves, S. K. Mr. Phillips, L. B. 

Miss Poole, A. M. 
Mrs. James, J. E. Mrs. Pride, J. L. 
Miss Jenner, P. Miss Pries, A. H. 
Miss Jennings, I. D. Mrs. Proctor, M. C. 
Mrs. Job, E. B. Mr. Pryke, L. A. 
Hp eae 

rs. Johns, D. A. M. Mrs. Randall, A. E. 
Miss Johnsen, E. E. Miss Reader, W. M. 
Mrs. Jones, K. Mrs. Reeve, N. G. E. 
Mrs. Jordan, N. A. Miss Reeves, G. M. 
Mr. Justice, C. E. Mr. Reeves, P. 

Mr. Rich, R. S. 
Mrs. Keens, P. J. Miss Rixson, P. E. 
Mr. Kennett, R. H. Miss Robbins, E. L. A. 
Miss King, D. A. Miss Robinson, S. I. 
Mr. King, F. Mr. Roe, S. G. 
Miss King W. D. Miss Rosser, C. R. 


Mrs, Kirke, H. W. 


Mrs. Kniakt, D. W. A. Mrs. Rowlestone, A. 


Miss Koettlitz, M. E. U. M. Mrs. Sammons, A. E. 
Mrs. Sambidge, G. E. M. 
Mr. Laskey, J. Miss Sansome, S. M. 
Miss Lean, H. M. Miss Savage, E. B. 
Miss Legood, J. M. Miss Scott, B. M. 
Miss Lewis, E. Mr. Scott, F. W. 
Mrs. Loakes, F. M. J. Mr. Shorter, R. V. 
Mrs. Logan, I. M. S. Miss Sisley, A. E. 
Miss Long, K. M. Mrs. Skinner, T. B. A. 
Miss Luker, H. M. Miss Sladden, P. 
Mrs. Lynch, M. J. Mrs. Smith, D. P. 
Miss Smith, E. M. 
Mrs. MacLeod, D. A. Miss Smith J. L. 
Miss Manser, S. G. Miss Smith, J. M. 
Miss March, D. D. Miss Smithers, J. 
Miss Martin, M. A. Miss Southby, A. E. 
Mrs. McCallum, D. Mrs. Spikin, I. E. 
Mrs. McKinnon, P. Y. Mrs. Spurgeon, O. M. 
Mrs. Miles, F. M. Miss Stephens, M. M. 
Miss Miles, V. J. Miss Stewart, M. D. 
Mrs. Millham, I. E. Mrs. Stowers, H. C. 
Mr. Millis, F. G. Miss Stuffins, M. R. 
Mrs. Milne, E. M. Mrs. Sturgeon, P. A. 
Miss Mitchell, J. R. Miss Styles, D. M. 
Mrs. Mizon, M. M. Miss Sutton, J. L. 
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Mr. Swinburne, W. J. Mr. Wainscott, K. A. 
Mrs. Walters, A. F. 
Mr. Tapp, L. G. Mr. Watson, A. F. J. 
Miss Taylor, ee Miss Watson, P. R. S. 
Mrs. Tester, W. A. Mrs. Watson, S. E, 
Miss Thomas, S. A. Mrs. Webster, P. M. 
Mrs. Thompson, F. R. Mrs. Weeks, I. D. 
Mr. Thompson, G. Mr, Welch, L. E. 
Miss Thorpe, M. J. Mr. Wellard, H. C. 
Miss Tilsley, M. R. Miss Wellington, C. M. 
Miss Tizzard, M. G. M. Miss Wells, L. A. M. 
Mr. Tong, C, Miss Wheeler, C. O. 
Mrs. Tong, E. A. Miss White, E. 
Miss Toulson, E. Miss White, G. M. 
Miss Town, J. M. Miss White, P. I. 
Mrs. Townsend, E. A. Mrs. Williams, D. J. 
Mrs. Trask, C. Mrs. Williams, K. H. 
Mrs. Truman, M. L. Miss Willis, S. M. 
Mr. Truman, R. Mrs. Wilmot, A. E, 
Mrs. Turner, I. B. Mr. Witt, J. F. 
Miss Turner, V. Miss Witts, A. 
Mrs. Turvey, M. F. Miss Witts, E. E. 
Mr. Tutt A. G. Mrs. Wood, M. E. E. 


Mrs. Wood, R. M. 
Miss Woodcock, J. 


Mr. Uden, H. W. : 
Miss Upton, M. R. ee Woods Me be 
Mrs. Worboys, A. 
Mr. Veitch, J. Mrs. Worgan, J. M. 
Miss Venner, D. A. Miss Worth, V. J. 
Miss Vincent, S. L. Miss Wright, B. 
Mr. Voller, T. A. Mrs, Wykeham-Fiennes, M. M. D. T. 
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FORCE HEADQUARTERS 


County Commandant Captain Douglas Leigh Pemberton, 
M.C, 
“A? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Divisional Commandant George Ronald Leschallas 
Maidstone Sub-Division 

MAIDSTONE SECTION constable Doone Eeciid Hobday 
Chief Insp. Sidney Albe iF onstable re nselt Hodge 
Taupecion Be Rape Bradley Constable Albert Henry Honey 
Inspector William John Lane Constable Thomas Henry Howe 
Sergeant Ivor Herbert Bodiam Constable Cyril Charles Judd 
Sergeant Charles Henry Kirby Constable Harry Mason 
Constable | George Ernest Beevis Constable James Stuart Moffat 
Constable | Peter Chamard Bishop Constable Bernard Arthur Ogden 
Constable Jack Spencer Bonny Constable Raymond Leslie Oxley 
Constable John Samuel James Buels Constable Albert Henry Pattenden 
Constable William Alfred Card Constable Harold Alexander Poole 
Constable Stanley Herbert Carden Constable Albert Edward Port 
Constable Lionel Leslie St. John Constable Ronald Herbert Quinton 

Coleman Constable Harry George Richards 
Constable Teyman George Coley Constable John Roebuck 
Constable Richard Corben Constable Albert George Smith 
Constable —_ Robert Crispin Constable § Gordon Smith 
Constable Alfred Crosby Constable Richard Smith 
Constable Joshua Joseph Dawes Constable Albert Francis Spencer 

Driver Constable Frank Ernest Stickells 

Constable Norman Edward Duckett Constable = Archibald William James 
Constable Arthur Lewis Eiffert Tong 
Constable | Charles Henry Emby Constable Robert Town 
Constable Frederick Enfield Constable Charles Edward Turner 
Constable George Evans Constable Reginald James Underdown 
Constable James Eves Constable William Charles Winn 
Constable Norman George Field Constable Edward Charles Winter 
Constable Frank Finn Constable Eric Erlin Jay Wood 
Constable Frederick David Foley Constable —_ Reginald Robert Wooding 
Constable Albert Frank Foreman Constable Edward George Wright 
Constable Douglas Noel Harris Constable Cyril Kitchener Young 


Bearsted Sub-Division 


BEARSTED SECTION Constable William Joseph Walter 

Inspector Nelson Dann : Me 

Sergeant Benjamin William Attwood Constable Albert Edward Winter 
‘onstable John Ernest Davis 

Constable Jack Alfred Humphreys BOXLEY SECTION 

Constable Frank King Sergeant Charles Frederick Foster 

Constable William George Peachey Constable John Norris Beer 


Constable Frederick Arthur Simmonds Constable Robert Alan Bowden 
Constable Henry Holmes 


HOLLINGBOURNE SECTION LEEDS SECTION 

Sergeant Edwin George Whitlock Sergeant Frederick Warren Gibbons 
Constable Richard Henry Austin Constable John Victor Butcher 
Constable John William Kingsford Constable Maurice Bernard Grigsby 
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HEADCORN SECTION 


Sergeant David Taylor 

Constable Cecil Ernest Clark 
Constable Charles Eli Groombridge 
Constable Joseph Hooker 
Constable William Sharp 


BOUGHTON SECTION 


Sergeant William Wickens 
Constable Edwin Albert Killick 
Constable Frank Mahon Smith 
Constable Sidney Ronald Smith 
LENHAM SECTION 

Sergeant Sidney Cox 

Constable Lewis Vinson Clark 
Constable Charles Frederick Hadlow 
Constable Henry William Sessions 
Constable Henry Leslie Shearn 
Constable Sidney Tappenden 


FRINSTED SECTION 


Sergeant Leonard Heaver Pratt 
Constable Alfred James Bugden 
Constable Archibald Hughes Pascoe 
Constable Harold Hughes Pascoe 
Constable Alec Edwin Sedge 
Constable Frank Viner 


HUNTON SECTION 


Sergeant Thomas Alexander Jarrett 
Constable John Francis Buckingham 
Constable James Goddard 


LOOSE SECTION 


Sergeant Leslie Skinner 

Constable George Thomas Bridger 
Constable Charles James Broad 
Constable Leslie Rowland Care 
Constable Frank Fletcher 

Constable William Edmund Tomsett 
Constable Claude Harry Waters 


SUTTON VALENCE SECTION 


Sergeant Hartley Claringbould Wass 
Sergeant Edward James Kirby 
Constable Robert Aubrey Britcher 
Constable Reginald Peen 
Constable Martin Edward Pilbeam 
Constable Thomas Dillwyn Powell- 
Davies 
Constable Edward James Riley 
Constable William Day Skinner 


Malling Sub- Division 


SNODLAND SECTION 


Sergeant Victor George Gates 
Constable Charles Herbert Capeling 
Constable Stanley William Edward 
Eves 
Constable Sydney Thomas Fermor 
Constable Jobn Baird Hamilton 
Constable Edgar George Hayman 
Constable Harold Victor Swan 
Constable William Frederick Trudgett 


RYARSH SECTION 


Constable George Loos Colyer 
Constable George Edgar Davies 
Constable Charles Robert Murray 
Constable Bernard Harry Joseph 


Taylor 
MALLING SECTION 


Sergeant Percy Cuthbert Wright 
Constable Cyril Stanley Fawcett 
Constable Wilfred Henry Gravenell 
Constable Peter Frederick William 
Jeffrey 
Constable Frederick Jury 
Constable Alfred William Smart 
Constable Frank Charles Wallis 
Constable Albert Charles Wickwar 


BURHAM SECTION 


Constable Arthur John Ashdown 
Constable Charles John Bodiam 
Constable Wilfred George Close 


Constable William Charles Herrington 
Constable Dennis Alfred Stonestreet 
Constable Ralph Ernest Woodruff 


EAST MALLING SECTION 


Sergeant Lestie William Rogers 
Constable William George Cowell 
Constable William Bowen Fraser 
Constable Jack Leonard Stevens 
Constable Frederick Charles Warrell 
Constable Harry Wood 


WATERINGBURY SECTION 


Sergeant Edward Peter Day 
Constable John Allen 

Constable Bertram Ernest Driver 
Constable Alfred Thomas Cole 
Constable Alfred William Horton 
Constable Kenneth Martin Northcott 
Constable Cyril Ivan Oben 


YALDING SECTION 


Sergeant Edward John Capewell 

Constable Frederick Cates 

Constable Basil Gordon Howard 
Gilbert 

Constable Sidney George Holmes 

Constable Henry Miller 

Constable Leslie Ambrose North 

Constable Arthur Frederick Smith 

Constable James Bernard Trilly 


Williams 
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Cranbrook Sub-Division 


CRANBROOK SECTION 


Inspector 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Charles Frank Turner 

Max Charles Louis Beale 
Joseph Ford 

Arthur Cyril Chapman 
Herbert James Evenden 
Albert Maurice Greengrow 
Stanley Ernest James Marks 
Sidney Parks 

Alfred Pennells 

Arthur Frederick Ward 


GOUDHURST SECTION 


Sergeant 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


James Philip Havelock 
Groves 
Walter William Bedford 
Albert William Blunt 
Ernest Alfred Blunt 
Stephen Cheeseman 
Alfred Edward Colley 
Frederick George Colvin 
Fiennes Neil Wykeham 
Cornwallis 
Albert Douglas Drake 
James Godfrey Emery 
William Hassell 
William Arthur Henry 
Lawrence 
Reginald Leslie Manktelow 
James Sidney Martin 
Spencer Ernest Charles 


John William Southon 
William Arnold Taylor 
Amos John Tompsett 
Frank Edward Watts 
Alfred Wilmshurst 
Frank Wood 
Frederick Victor Wood 


Price 


STAPLEHURST SECTION 


Inspector 
Constable 
Constable 


Samuel Ernest Fuggle 
Charles James Austin 
Leslie Stuart Cutbush 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Ernest Amos Dunster 
Alexander Ernest Harmer 
Cecil Desmond Hart 
John Michael Head 
Frank Hukins 

Thomas Frederick Jones 
Henry John Newman 
Percy George Noakes 
Nelson Henry James Poile 
Wallace Frederick Read 
Frederick William Sims 
David Murdock Steel 
Ernest Cecil Sumner 
James John Wiles 


HAWKHURST SECTION 


Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


William Edward Bishop 
Cecil Leslie Rummery 
Frank Baker 
John Thomas Stephen Bean 
Stanley Alfred Best 
Horace John Dartneli 
Benjamen Evernden Dobell 
Alfred Eade 
Victor Ewart Edwards 
William George Gilbert 
Frederick Stephen Goldup 
Charles Frank Gorham 
Charles Ernest Gossett 
Philip Alfred Hayesmore 
Frederick George Hayter 
Charles Robin Honnywill 
Reginald Jenner 
Reginald Alfred Johns 
Stephen Colin Kerby 
Baden Moore 
Walter Frank Nunns 
Victor Ernest Henry 
Pilgrim 
Frederick Henry Reeves 
Robert John Reynolds 
Douglas Downton Rollings 
Sydney John Sutton 
Franklin Dennis Watts 
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*“B’? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Divisional Commandant Lycett Gardner, 0.B.E. 
Deputy Commandant Max Hamilton 
Sergeant Reginald Walter Letchford 
Constable Jesse Briggs ; 
Constable Reginald Frederick Arthur Baker 
Constable Ernest William Thomas Hanger 
Chatham Sub-Division 
CHATHAM SECTION Constable Robert Henry George. ' 

2 diow 
Chief Insp. Arthur Sydney Floyd Constable Leonard Joseph Hall ‘7 
Taectsr HeSrlaneIRiase Resists Constable Patrick John Halsey. 
Inspector Ernest Ambrose Utteridge Constable Walter James Hawkins 


Nae Constable Charles Hurley 
Sergeant Charles William ang en Constable Frederick Thomas Ingram 


Sergeant James Edward Porter ee ie mii 
Sergeant Arthur James mec en Constable Ambrose Stephen Langley 
Sergeant William David Thomas consid ee Saat ace 
Constable Charles Robert Allen Constable | George Alfred Mills 
Constable Patrick Henry Amos Constable James Harry Benjamin 
Constable Howard James Gough Mitchell 
Ashton . 
Constable Arthur Sidney Frederick Constable Kenneth Reginald Ovenden 
Baker é 
Constable Arthur Albert Barnicott pons Wile PE Rone 
Constable George Leslie Beard : Constable George Frederick Weston 
Constable Thomas Charles Brodie Sinden 
Constable David John Broom 
Constable Albert John Spenceley 
Cone gee eon end Campbell Constable Alfred William Stevens 
esate PL AO SOS te “Campbell Constable John Walter Stevens 
Constable Walter Charles Stevens 
Constable Albert Henry Coleman Constable William George Stowers 
Constable Eric Harry Cooper Constable Albert Sykes 
Constable George Henry Davey Constable William Charles Taylor 
Constable Alfred Ernest Deadman Ghactahla Tanieskwvillianelhaoias 
Consrable Pranks Epps. Freddi Constable George Bell Terry 
en PLEAS BSR ALS, ut Constable George William Whitaker 
Constable Leonard Walter Freestone Constable Claude Edward Willi 
Constable Gerald Frederick Hackett ams) 


Rochester Sub-Division 


ROCHESTER SECTION come Reber! : Baldwin 
‘onstable ward Frank Barnes 
Inspector Joseph Andrews q Constable Herbert Henry Berry 
Inspector George Thomas a Constable John Norman Bishop 
u f 
Inspector John Leslie Ireland eos Polneeneate 
Inspector James Walter Robertson ‘Gonstable AlbertikdwardiGax 
Sergeant Percy Alexander ve hop Constable | Edward Albert Crispe 
is e 
aie P A Constable Edwin Thomas Dartnell 
Sergeant William Richard ay Constable James Richarabowne 
‘onstable harles Dumbrell 
eles ne arorgs oar Constable Thomas Edward Durling 
pLecan AO eae yar OS Constable | Ernest John Charles Epps 
Somer’ pee ois Nightingal Constable Roy Evans 
ergean nes illiam Nig gale . 
Sergeant Heranrdieudand Constable George Roland Fisher 
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Rochester Section—continued 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Joseph Herbert Freestone 
Leonard George Fromow 
Ronald Lee Hancock 
Alfred George Hollis 
Albert Daniel Izaby 
Jesse Arthur Kemsley 
Ernest Lane 
William Albert Lawrence 
D.C.M, 
James Markwell 
Arthur William Marriott 
Norman Henry Marsh 
Robert Leonard Marsh 
Thomas Frederick Miles 
Walter Ernest Milford 
Edward Richard Neal 
Leslie Norris 
Percival Thomas Norris 
Walter Ernest Nye 
Percy Ronald Payne 
Reginald Percy Phillips 
George Pooley 
Leonard John Portlock 
Stanley James Poynter 
Francis George Randall 
John Richards 
Leslie Thomas Rigelsford 
Victor Ernest Sancto 
Reginald Ernest Searle 
Sidney George Skinner 
Reginald William Slater 
Albert Smith 
Harry Alfred Smith 
Harry Theobald 
Percy Walter Valser 
Douglas Charles Washford 
Clarence Thomas Watson 
Robert Watts 
Albert Willard 


COBHAM SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Arthur Leslie Collins 
Charles Henry Bicker 
Leslie Albert George Davis 
Ernest Victor Down 
George Ford 

Henry John Mannering 
Chartes Frederick Martin 
Basil Parish 

John Fletcher Penfold 
Thomas William Sands 


HIGHAM SECTION 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constabie 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


John Frederick Ashley 
William Henry Baber 
John Stanley Baldwin 
James Arthur Cayley 
Charles Harry George 
Clayton 
Herbert Richard Farley 
Albert Edward Foster 
Frederick James Freeman 
Bert Grayland 
Harold Harpum 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Frank Kidney 

John Thomas Lund 
Percy Mackelden 
Arthur George May 
John Alfred Odds 
William Charles Payne 
George William Rayner 
Arthur Edwin Sharp 
Frederick Whitehead 
Bertie James Wright 


HALLING SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Percy Beare 

Thomas Kenyon Bibby 
Alfred Louis Blackwell 
Edward Charles Dartnall 
Archibald Goble 

Edwin George Hogg 
Charles Kellick 

William Logan Kennedy 
Albert Alfred Lees 

Peter Ovenstone Pratt 
Derek Randall 

William Albert Roads 
Arthur Charles Rule 
Ernest Frederick Scudder 
Jack Millan Walter Snoad 
Stephen Thomas Trudgett 
Kenneth Gould Woolmer 


HOO SECTION 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


George William Biondrage 

Henry Cheel 

Arthur Ernest Collins 

Edward Lionel George 
Cooper 

Eric George Goodger 

Thomas James Ingleton 

Gordon Knight 

Paul Robert Maddison 

Ronald William Milner 

Alfred Henry Thomas 
Moody 

Henry Peek 

George Charles Stanney 

Charles Friend Thorp 

John William Wilson 

Walter James Wright 


CLIFFE SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
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Stanley Lane 

William George Avis 

Ernest Norman Chambers 

Royston William Charles 
Cherry 

William Frederick Keates 

Herbert James Knight 

Dennis Gordon Knight 

Leonard Lane 

James Thomas Martin 

William David Martin 

Robert Edward Albert 
Martin 

George Sidney May 

John Leslie Penglase 
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Cliffe Section—continued Constable aobs boas ee 
Constable Robert Springhal! onstable lector Ernest Mortley 
Constable Ronald Willism Streetley Constable Sidney Robert Mortley 
Constable Benjamin William George Constable Arthur William Mugeridge 

Summersett Constable Thomas William Rayner 
Constable Frank Victor Tassel! Constable Edgar Frederick Rogers 
Constable William Robert Talbot Constable _ Herbert Sale 


Constable William Thomas Terry 

Constable Charles Albert emee fing FRINDSBURY EXTRA SECTION 
GRAIN SECTION Constable George William Anders 
Constable Ernest Albert Blackwell eomar Bane Aine Baber 
poner Perey tatnes Pabeeodge Constable Harold James Colyer 


Constable Norman Lewing Couchman 

Constable James Redhead Slater Constable Eric Kenneth Georse (Gaps 
constable ward Dudley Hammond 
STOKE SECTION Constable Arthur Thomas Lash 
Sergeant Dennis Harry Stopps Constable Victor Morement 
Constable Dennis Charles Barber Constable James Moses Simmons 
Constable Harold Bradley Constable Allan Oswald Skinner 
Constable James Stephen Fry Constable William James Sullivan 
Constable Arthur Gaskin Constable William Harold Sullivan 
Constable Phillip Herbert Johnson Constable William Reuben Waghorne 
Constable George William Constable Oliver Roynon Wickham 
Mancktelow 


Gillingham Sub -Division 
GILLINGHAM SECTION Constable Harold James Golby 


E ne Constable Samuel Jabez Harrison 
Chief Insp. William James Worth Ganstable TohniGeralaversncis 


Inspector Ernest Archer Cotgrove Hawkins 
nee Cee eee Jones Constable Percy William Houghton 
erecan EAg TES fe. Constable Harold Victor Kemp 
Sergeant Bertie George Arnold Gonstable Wearar duciine 
Sergeant Frederick George Dealler Gonsiable REneH ares Xeni iy: 
Sergeant Arthur Frederick Jones Ganstable Tonniwillarmblean oo 
Sergeant Ernest Samuel Packard Gacctible Altredonn aes y 
Sergeant Thomas Henry Stevens Constable Ernest Edward Mannerings 
Sergeant Charles Edward Turner 


Constable Ernest Sidney Mathews 
Constable John Franklin Mayson 4 
Constable George William Brown Constable Bertie Harry Richard Piles 


7 Constable Frank Harding Powell 
Constable Ernest George ec Constable Claud Hamilton Robinson 


Gonctable William Sidney Evans Constable Frederick William Snipe 


. Constable Charles Edward Stevens 
Constable Ronald David Featherstone : 
Constable Arthur George Fulcher Constable Henry Joseph Stickles 


Constable |= Norman Herbert Glanville Constable —_ William John Tippett 


Constable Frederick George Bishop 
Constable Sidney Edward Boyns 


Rainham Sub- Division 


RAINHAM SECTION Constable George Edmund poe 

Inspector Harry Matthew Andrews : A ammond 

Sergeant Alfred Emest Brown i Constable Reginald Septimus Charles 
ergeant eorge Samuel Tapse 

Constable Leonard Gordon Bassett eee Geotre aes Hewiaid t 

Constable — Samuel Bearman Constable | Henry Bert Ladd 


Constable Aubrey Belsom 


Ganktable Lynfel Royan Bevan Constable Robert Hart Lancaster 


"13 fs teas Constable Terence Ray Lloyd 

Constable William Sim Christie Constable Harry Ernest Negus 
Constable Arthur Colyer 

onstable onald John Penney 
Constable Thomas Albert Coo z : 

onstable Hugh Gillespie Pollock 
Constable harles George es Consists Henry Lloyd George 
Constable Derek Godfrey Ellard sia ee u u a Ransley 
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Rainham Section—continued Sergeant Archibald John Hens? 
tabl Arthur J h Li b ements 
Cosszble pauuoscvi Langa Sea Constable Edward William James 
Constable Roland Tucker __, Andrews 
Constable = Frederick Richard Taylor Constable Geoffrey Frederick eae 
al 
Constable Frank Heasman 
WIGMORE SECTION Constable Frank Norwood 
Sergeant Stanley Samuel James Constable Norman Shipley 


Barrand Constable William George Smith 


“C” DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Divisional Commandant George John Russell 
Deputy Commandant John Leslie Miller _ 
Woman Constable Mrs. Joan Alice Wright 
Gravesend Sub- Division 
GRAVESEND SECTION pee Maurice William Hearn 
. . onstable ndrew Hylan 

Chief Insp. Lewis Solomon Constable John Race Hylands 
Inspector Thomas Henry Clayton Constable John Anthony James 
Inspector Charles George Summers Constable William Cyril Johnson 
petpean imme OLdonlGeoreesninsell Constable William Edward Jones 
Sergeant Horace Haldane Smith 

= Constable Albert Frank Leek 
Sergeant, {Hames Stephen Strickland * Constable William John Mount 

‘onstable eslie John Ayley a 

Ganctabia Alfred John Baker Constable Philip Edward Palmer 


Constable Francis George Kenneth Gone pe Paes arker 


Bowles Constable William Pilkington 
Constable Richard John Potter 
Broad Constable Alfred Jame Proctor a 
Constable Raymond William Randle 
Constable Henry George gees Gonstable Robert Rigg 


ons Constable William Shuttlewood 
Constable William Albert Cox ate 
Constable Arthur Joseph Davey Constable Albert William Solomon 


Constable George Percy Bray 
Constable Victor Frederick Hartley 


an : * Constable George Henry Sparks 
Constable William Daniel Elliott iy 5 
Constable Reginald Thomas Flight Constable Walter William ess ee 


Constable Frederick Owen Gabriel aye 
H + Constable William Alfred Whyman 
Constable George Marius Gosling Goncable Ernest Henry George Willis 


Constable Edward Peter Griggs A 
Constable Glifford Harrison’ Constable Sydney Arthur Winder 
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Northfleet Sub-Division 


NORTHFLEET SECTION 


Inspector Cyril Pern King 
Sergeant Bertram Richard Palmer 
Constable Samuel Charles Aplin 
Constable Sidney Ernest Barrow 
Constable Aaron Bromley 
Constable Abbott Oswald Albert 
Edward Brown 
Constable Edward Stephen Day 
Constable Arthur Robert Dray 
Constable Wilfred Thomas Dyke 
Constable Ronald Ernest Edgeler 
Constable Frederick Ernest Gilham 
Constable Sidney Newton Hayns 
Constable Robert Charles Hutson 
Constable Ronald Arthur Paige 
Constable Alfred Perkins 
Constable Ernest Charles Povey (Jnr.) 
Constable Alfred Corbett Rule 
Constable Laurance William Spellar 
Constable Arthur Walter John Wright 


SWANSCOMBE SECTION 


Sergeant Joseph Thomas Mitchell 
Constable Albert John Buen 
Constable Edwin Victor Denby 
Constable Albert Walter Down 
Constable Charles William 
Gooderham 
Constable Edgar Frank Hassell 
Constable George Henry Larner 
Constable Abraham Herbert Messam 
Constable Robert Charles Stoneham 


SOUTHFLEET SECTION 


Sergeant Rowland George Pease 
Constable George Edward Blackwell 
Constable Austin Hugh Kemsley 
Constable Harry Lane 

Constable William Harold Mitchell! 


ASH SECTION 


Constable Herbert George Brooks 
Constable Arthur Percival Head 
Constable Thomas Richard Wise 


MEOPHAM SECTION 


Sergeant Reginald George Marsh 
Constable Horace Harold Barden 
Constable George Albert Goodwin 
Constable Stuart Claud King 
Constable Alfred Ernest Marsh 
Constable George Tyler 


LONGFIELD SECTION 


Sergeant Oliver Stanley Cole 
Constable Charles George Barker 
Constable Colin James Crofts 
Constable Ernest Edmund Earl 
Constable William Frederick Gough 
Constable Edwin Aubrey Martin 
Constable Jack Morris 

Constable William Henry Pearce 
Constable Alfred Richard Stapley 


Dartford Sub-Division 


DARTFORD SECTION 


Chief Insp. Ernest Cecil Hubbard 
Inspector Edgar John Dabner 
Sergeant James Crawley 

Sergeant Cecil George Charles Fagg 
Sergeant George Henry Russell 
Sergeant James William Service 
Constable Edward Frederick Ashby 
Constable Sidney Brown 

Constable Thomas James Chapman 
Constable Robert Leslie Clifford 
Constable Edwin Frederick Cox 
Constable Leonard Cunningham 
Constable Lewis Francis Curtis 
Constable Sydney John Day 
Constable Frederick John French 
Constable Norman Ernest Hughes 
Constable Maurice George Markin 
Constable Harold Cyril Marshall 
Constable Robert Samuel May 
Constable Ernest Bolton Morris 
Constable Thomas William Oakley 
Constable Henry Joseph Scully 
Constable Reginald Henry Simmons 
Constable John Eric George 


Tomlinson 


Constable Richard Arthur Charles 
Treveil 
Constable George Thomas Wain 
Constable Albert Edward White 
Constable Harold Horace Wickers 
Constable Charles George Woodley 


WILMINGTON SECTION 


Sergeant Frederick Harry Crouch 
Constable Robert William French 
Constable William Alfred Dalton 
Harber 
Constable Thomas Ingram Pitts 
Constable George Arthur Seal 
Constable Hector Nevil Smith 


SUTTON-AT-HONE SECTION 


Sergeant Nelson Henry Yeatman 
Constable Edward Alfred Davis 
Constable William Lawrence Dean 
Constable George Walter West 
Constable Russell Ernest Widdows 
Constable Harold Victor Willis 
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STONE SECTION 


Sergeant Herbert Arthur Cross 
Constable John Isral Birbeck 
Constable Ernest Norman Gooding 
Constable James Alexander Wilson 
Turnbull 
Constable George Thomas Wain 


Constable 
Constable 


Sydney Charles Wain 
Samuel Webb 


DARENTH SECTION 


Constable Thomas Alfred Pavelin 
Constable Edward Albert Waite 


Swanley Sub- Division 


W. Constable Mrs. Mabel Grace Sophia 
Lipscomb 


SWANLEY SECTION 


Inspector Herbert Cecil Blake 
Sergeant Charles William Lane 
Sergeant George Augustus Chandler 
Constable Alfred Ernest Bevans 
Constable George James Bond 
Constable Eric Alexander Edgar 
Constable Clifford Guy Envine 
Constable Frank Godfrey Isaac 
Constable Kenneth Edward Noy 
Constable William George Parry 
Constable Arthur William Webb 


CROCKENHILL SECTION 


FARNINGHAM SECTION 


Sergeant Wilfred James Foley 
Constable Ernest Victor Brown 
Constable Albert Potter 

Constable George Frederick Talbot 
Constable John William Robert 


Woolley 
HORTON KIRBY SECTION 


Sergeant Henry William Walter Bean 
Constable John Thomas Brooks 
Constable John Thomas Davis 
Constable Ivan Frank George 


Dunmal] 
WEST KINGSDOWN SECTION 


Constable Charles Nelson Bendall 
Constable Albert John Hewitt 
“D” DIVISION 


DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Commandant 
Deputy Commandant 


SEVENOAKS SECTION 


Inspector James Adam Smith 
Sergeant James Edward Ayling 
Sergeant George Arthur James Burr 
Sergeant Sidney Heath 

Sergeant Leslie Steele 

Constable Arthur William Alexander 
Constable Gordon Clyne Anckorn 
Constable Ernest Alfred Andrews 
Constable Arthur James Attfield 
Constable Harold George Bailey 


Andrew Inglis Peacock 
Edwin Hancock 


Constable George David Baker 
Constable Raynor Herbert Barber 
Constable James Bateman 
Constable Geoffrey Ferdinand 
Bideleux 
Constable Ronald Charles Brownlow 
Constable Alfred George Oliver 
Cheeseman 
Constable Frederick George Colvin 
Constable Jesse Cook 
Constable John Frederick Dix 
Constable Ernest Edward Edwards 
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Sevenouks Section—continued 


Constable Maurice Douglas Warburton 
Elphinstone 
Constable Colin Alexander Eve 
Constable William Fielder 
Constable Charles Graham Gardener 
Constable Herbert William John 
Gisby 
Constable Arthur James Gorham 
Constable Charles Joseph Hodgson 
Constable Alfred Holland 
Constable William Hughes 
Constable William Raymond Linsley 
Constable William Henry Major 
Constable Frederick John March 
Constable Thomas William Mercer 
Constable John Thomas Powell 
Constable Lloyd Charles Purday 
Constable John William Henry 
Sawyer 
Constable James Stanley Victor 
Skinner 
Constable Bertie Henry Smith 
Constable Brian Sutton 
Constable Percival Gilbert Toomer 
Constable Harold Frederick Vickery 
Constable William Thomas 
Wickenden 
Constable Edward John Wigg 
Constable Thomas James Victor 
Willing 
Constable Reginald Alfred Wingett 
Constable Harold Woodhams 
Constable Sidney Wells Woodhams 


OTFORD SECTION 


Inspector John Thomas Francis 
Sergeant Ernest Herman Edwards 
M.B.E. 
Sergeant Ernest James William 
Knight 


Constable Herbert William Baker 
Constable George Banks 
Constable John Radford Barnes 
Constable George Thomas Butler 
Constable Frederick George Ellis 
Constable Sidney Alfred Norburn 
Constable Gordon Leonard Pocock 
Constable Geoflery Bernard Desmond 
Silk 
Constable Sidney Clifford Sly 
Constable Merlyn Thomas Sheldrake 
Smith 
Constable George Edward Turner 
Constable Walter Henry Ward 
Constable James Harotd Wootten 


BRASTED SECTION 


Inspector William John Towne 
Sergeant Fergus Gordon Anckorn 
Sergeant Eric Henry Igglesden 
Sergeant Graham Mackinnon 
Sergeant Charles Frederick William 

Strickland 
Sergeant Albert Watson 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Joseph Andrews 
Ernest Edward Bing 
Philip Boreham 
Horace Charles William 
Bratt 
Alfred James Bromley 
John William Burgess 
Frederick Walter Cole 
William James Cramp 
Albert John Currier 
Thomas Cyril Deane 
Stanley Evan Dobson 
William David Draper 
Hugh Henry Dryden 
Albert Edward Faulkner 
Martin Gardener 
Ronald Gardiner 
John Risbridger King 
Edmund William Lockyer 
William Selwyn Nelson 
Moore 
George William Morgan 
Bertie James Muddle 
Thomas Basil Mundy 
Andrew Allan Newlands 
Reginald Frank Arthur 


Nott 

Harry George Oldfield 
Sydney Albert William 

Pearce 
Edward Charles Penfold 
Elisha John Townsend 
Samuel Leonard Turner 
Lewis Edgar Watts 
William James Weller 
Thistle Wells 


EDENBRIDGE SECTION 


Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
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Frederick Neville Agate 

Henry Johnston 

Joseph Herbert Marsh 

Frank Pellatt 

Frederick George Bailey 

Stanley James Barton 

Charles Henry Bean 

William Albert Kitchener 
Belcher 

Edward George Bryant 

Alfred William Collins 

Louis Henry Dale 

Francis Faircloth 

Percival Sydney Faircloth 

William John Fuller 

Sidney Hills 

Edward Meade 

Harold Victor Hardie Owen 

Ralph Pannell 

Walter Penfold 

Henry James Plummer 

Randolph James Saunders 

Frederick Reginald Scholey 

Gerald Arthur Maurice 


Seale 
Hubert John Turner 
Charles William Walter 
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BOROUGH GREEN SECTION 


Constable 


Thomas Jesse Dyke 
Thomas Richard Farmer 
Edward Charles Feaver 
Bertram Sidney Haselden 
Alfred John Haylor 
Harold Hector King 
Albert Masters 
Frederick Noel Morley 
Stanley James Pargeter 
Frederick John Quinnell 
Frederick James Weller 
Albert Edward Wilkins 
Sidney Robert Willard 


Sergeant Albert Edward Humphrey 

Sergeant Albert John Terry iy Conviable 
Constable Aubrey John Beach Cele 
Constable | William Charles Beach oneat 
Constable William Joseph Bishop ee 
Constable Frederick Samuel Bone one 
Constable Raymond Bowen cones 
Constable William Bromley eas 
Constable Stanley Albert Chapman Ganuiabte 
Constable George Childs Goeaene 
Constable | Frederick Thomas Daniels Gate ae 
Constable Leslie Thomas Daniels GanetaRle 
Constable Hubert Oliver Durling onstable 

“E”? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

Commandant 


Deputy Commandant 


Inspector 


Woman Constable 


Chief Ins, 
Inspector 
Inspector 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 


Samuel Wheatley 

Thomas Barnes 

Walter Simpson 

Eric Wallis Boreham 

William Aldred Daniel 

Charles George Ford 

Arthur William Goodyear 

Amos Albert Harmer 

Albert William Palmer 

John William Pride 

Robert John Standen 

Alfred George Alderman 

James Bird 

John Thomas Blackwell 

Edgar Frank Bohane 

Wilfred Anthony Bryne 

Thomas William James 
Clark 

Lestie Alex Coleman 

William James Cooper 

George Edward William 

Coppard 

Frederick William George 

Creese 


Col. Noel William Sterling Halsey 
Albert Ernest Fuller Wright 
Harold Joseph Ball 

Mrs, Marjorie Rose Harvey 


Tunbridge Wells Sub-Division 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS SECTION 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
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Geoffrey Frederick Dowsett 
Cornelius George Drake 
Leonard David Epps 
Harojd Dougias Funnell 
Leslie Ernest Funnell 
Merlyn Albert Funnell 
Harold Gardner 

Edwin Gray 

George Thomas Growns 
John Rupert Hodgkinson 
Frederick William Johnson 
Waiter Stamford Kember 
Robert Edward Lawrence 
Alfred Henry Lloyd 
William Richard Charles 


Nash 

Richard John Neale 
Alan Mourice Ovenden 
William Raeburn 
Albert Read 
Frederick William Charles 

Rickwood 
Edgar William Thomas 


Rowe 
Arthur Simmonds 
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Tunbridge Wells Section—continued 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Inspector 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Edwin George Simmons 
Edwin James Simpson 
Kenneth Homfray Simpson 
Reginald Smith 

Percy Albert Tapp 

Maurice George Trowell 
William Walters 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 


Arthur Edward Ward 
Thomas Leonard Watkins 
Jack Alfred White 
Arthur Willie Whitehorn 
Frank Alfred Whyman 
Alfred Arthur Wickens 
Ronald William Lewis 
Wilson 
Edward John Wrapson 


Southborough Sub-Division 
SOUTHBOROUGH SECTION 


Francis Herbert Jones 
Daniel Baker 

Lionel Everest Bennett 
Raymond Gordon Jenner 
Joseph Packham 

John Thomas Addison 
Fredcrick John Avards 
Cyril Sidney Ballard 
Lionel Frederick Barden 
Thomas Arthur Bassett 
John William Bradford 
Anthony Brown 

Stanley Manhire Clinch 
Jack Curtis-Brignell 
Albert Edward Davis 
Henry William Davis 
Bernard George Ellis 
Alec Dunn Elvy 

David Alfred Ewins 


Constable 
Constabie 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Frederick Walter Foreman 
Thomas Telford Hewitt 
Leonard Gilbert Hogben 
William George Howes 
William James Jenner 
Cecil Gordon Jury 

John Michael Lenihan 
John William Mathewick 
Ewart Sidney Moore 
William Morland 
William Henry Mummery 
Harold William Newing 
Albert Edward Norman 
Thomas George Pelling 
Bertie Norman Perryman 
Reginald Benjamin Pitts 
Francis David Muriley 


Richards 
John Robb 
Bernard Harry Shoesmith 
William Frederick Stuttard 


Tonbridge Sub -Division 


TONBRIDGE SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Walter Norman Lessiter 
Frederick William Bourne 
George Frederick Forward 
Walter Leonard Groom 
Herbert Henry Hansford 
Douglas William Jeffery 
Frederick Kenneth 


Langridge 


Leslie Luck 

Reginald Marchant 
William Charles Parncutt 
Albert Charles Pine 
Arthur Reginald Roberts 
Leonard Maurice Vidler 
Charles Wallace 

Thomas Harold Wickham 


HADLOW SECTION 


Inspector 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 


Nelson Victor Coates 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Edward Donald McPherson 


Henry Veail 
Albert William Bassett 
Alfred Thomas Bishop 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
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Herbert Henry Bishop 
William Henry Bowers 
Frederick James Bridges 
Reginald Cyril Dorsett 
John Thomas Goad 
Theodore Henry Gorringe 
Henry Richard Haffenden 
James Robert Hatch 
Alfred George Hubble 
Albert Thomas Humphrey 
Cyril Henry William Leach 
Walter Edwin Charles 
Miller 
Albert Perrin 
Leslie Gordon Phyall 
Alfred David Pilbeam 
Bernard Wilfred Poile 
George Stanley Randall 
Cyril Lewis Edwin Reeves 
Reginald Ernest Springett 
Thomas Horace Mafeking 
Tapp 
Albert Amos Watkins 
Keith Albert Watson 
Jefferies Donovan Wyatt 
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““F°? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Commandant Edward James Mount 
Deputy Commandant Walter William Woodland 
Sergeant Leslie Thomas Goddard 


Canterbury Sub-Division 


W. Constable Mrs. Norah Avann Constable Frederick Arthur Saunders 
Mattocks couatle Boaz Siepends a 
onstable ward Victor Stannar 
CANTERBURY SECTION Constable John Maurice Armstrong 
Inspector Hubert William Hockett Thompson 
Inspector Herbert Joseph Buckworth Constable Henry Richard Timmins 
Sergeant Thomas Frederick Moore Constable Frederick Arthur Towner 
Sergeant Edward Ralph Constable Algernon Percy Watts 
Sergeant Robert Bruce Gordon Constable Alfred Edward James 
Willsher Woodcock 
Constable Cyril Frank Bignell Constable Grahame Lawrence Wright 


Constable Norman Dennett Calvert 
Constable John Henry Capon 


Constable Walter Coltham 
Constable Arthur Cordingley 


Constable Alfred Cyril Flint 
Constable Augustus Cyril Fox 


Consatble James Cyril Kennett 
Constable Harry Ward Lewis 


Constable Patrick Longman 


Constable George Arthur Nye 
Constable Henry O'Sullivan 


Constable Leslie Roy 


STURRY SECTION 


Constable Bernard Francis Chambers Inspector Philip Tom Stanbury Brook 
Constable Sydney John Cheeseman Sergeant William Holliday 
Constable Ernest Eustace Clifford Sergeant Trevor Jones 
Constable Leonard Victor Anderson 
Constable Frank William Castle 
Constable Forester Osbourne Ewell Constable Edwin Horace Henry 
Chappell 
Constable John Croucher 
Constable Charles Henry Garrett Constable Charles Delaney 
Constable Thomas Moses Gawier Constable Gamialiel Edwards 
Constable Ivor Maurice Holloway Constable Benjamin Foord 
Constable William Henry Thomas Constable William George John 
Holman Franklin 
Constable Cyril Manuel Jordan Constable Ernest William Howland 
Constable Charles Thomas Iddenden 
Constable David Lees 
Constable Leonard William Lloyd Constable Herbert Clyde Lovely 
Constable Geoffrey Albert Maile 
Constable Reginald Peel Mitchell Constable Frank Weston Martin 
Constable Thomas John Morgan 
Constable Alfred George Robinson 
Constable James Ronald Prendergast Constable William Seath 
Constable Arthur Ronald Palmer Constable George Scott 
Constable Charles Jarvis Pearce Constable Neville Smith 
Constable William George Pierce Constable Percy Lewis Taylor 
Constable Frank Horace Ransley Constable Horace Frank Titmuss 
Constable George Percy Tomlin 
Constable Louis William Russell Constable Walter Twist 
Constable Jack Osbourne Wood 


Constable Cyril Edgar Salter 


Whitstable Sub-Division 


Inspector Frederick William Goatley Constable Albert Henry Dane 
Sergeant Herbert Cyril Ruck Constable Edwin Thomas Epps 
Sergeant Philip Hezekiah Skilton Constable Aubrey Chapman Fagg 
Sergeant George Leslie Surman Constable Rupert Alfred Jesse Fox 
Constable George Richmond Alfred Constable Ernest Gordine 
Andrews Constable Harold Thomas Growns 
Constable Leslie Frederick Baker Constable Albert Victor Hadaway 
Constable Thomas Gilbert Brown Constable Albert Victor Harlow 
Constable Charles Thomas Cambell Constable Leslie Cecil Hogben 
Constable Eric Charles Creeber Constable John Lorraine Oram 
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Whitstable Sub-Division—continued 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Inspector 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Constable 
Constable 


Constable 


Constable 
Constable 


Inspector 


Allan Camburn Pearce 
Horace Edgar Petts 
John Joseph Stewart 
Nathaniel James Trotter 


Constable Sidney William Vincent 
Constable Charles Frederick Watson 
Constable Victor Douglas Whorlow 
Constable Ralph Edward Wildey 


Heme Bay Sub-Division 


Herbert Henry Furley 
George Edmund Mills 
Kenneth Bruce Mount 
Sidney Clarence Pearce 
Pengelly 
Tom Valentine Abbley 
Archibald Richard 
Batchelor 
Bernard Albert Bennett 
William George Blunt 
Rupert Ernest Coppins 


Constable Alfred Edwin Cox 
Constable Jack Francis 

Constable Frank Gates 

Constable Frederick James Goldfinch 
Constable James Douglas Hughes 
Constable William Jones 

Constable George Ivan Marsh 
Constable George Arthur Parnell 
Constable Lawrence Kennedy Shilcock 
Constable Reginald Arthur Smith 
Constable Albert Ernest Thundow 


Wingham Sub-Division 


John James William Walter 
Watts 


BRIDGE SECTION 


Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Daniel Buggins 

Henry Norman Collingwood 

Harry Hawkins, B.E.M. 

Arthur George Smith 

William Henry Bailey 

Thomas Best 

George Charles Bishop 

William Pemble Castle 

Edward Charles Curling 

Herbert Harry Walter 
Daniels 

William Henry Davies 

Sidney George Delo 

Alfred Edward Etheridge 

Frederick John Ferneyhough 

William James Hammond 

John Robert Hubbard 

Frank Maplethorpe Hunt 

Alan John Impett 

Sidney Lane 

Frederick George Mears 

Herbert Joseph Mount 

Henry Arthur Moyce 

Charles George Pellet 

Percy Edward Rose 

Arthur Thomas Rye 

George Thomas Watson 


NONINGTON SECTION 


Sergeant Harold Percy Vickers 
Sergeant George Herbert Tune 
Constable Ronald Thomas Amos 
Constable Reginald Ernest Andrews 
Constable Ernest William Ansell 
Constable Albert William Ash 
Constable William Albert Baldock 
Constable Edward Joseph Barwick 
Constable Charles Leonard Beer 
Constable George Edward Bennett 
Constable Albert John Bott 
Constable Percy Catterall 
Constable Sydney Raymond Cooper 
Constable Herbert John Davis 
Constable Albert Dowell 
Constable George Edward 
Groombridge 
Constable Peter Beith Hume 
Constable John James Irving 
Constable George Jones 
Constable Edward Albert Luckhurst 
Constable Robert William Mitchell 
Constable Dennis Arthur Neame 
Constable Arthur Frederick Sharpe 
Constable Ralph Benjamin George 
Spicer 
Constable Eric Reginald Stuart Watts 
Constable Josiah Edward James West 
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“G”? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Commandant 
Deputy Commandant 
Clerk Sergeant 


Douglas William Cornfoot 
Daryll James Branson 
Albert Edward Cover 


Sittingbourne Sub-Division 


SITTINGBOURNE SECTION 


Inspector Leonard Alfred Arthur Fry 
Sergeant Ernest Coleman 
Sergeant Ernest George Kitney 
Sergeant Thomas Henry Phipps 
Sergeant Frank Spice 
Constable Joseph McEwan Bain 
Constable Sidney Eric Beaney 
Constable Albert Thomas Bennett 
Constable Francis Roland Burden 
Constable Alfred Jack Carpenter 
Constable Peter Chapman 
Constable Herbert Thomas Everett 
Chasteauneuf 
Constable William Thomas Redvers 
Collins 
Constable George William Dane 
Constable Charles Sydney Basil 
Deamer 
Constable = Cyril Edric Friar 
Constable William John Harris 
Constable Jesse Samuel Hubbard 
Constable William Clarence Jeffery 
Constable Leonard Kite 
Constable Bernard Jack Martin 
Constable Ronald Duncan d’E Steare 
Meredith 
Constable George Edward Millington 
Constable James William Thomas 
Mitchell 
Constable Albert Egerton Randle 
Constable William Rodwell 
Constable Hedley Lancelot Rossiter 
Constable Percy Henry John Sawkings 
Constable Albert Leopold Shaxted 
Constable William James Smith 
Constable Reginald William Ernest 
Symonds 
Constable Ernest Herbert Vandepeer 
Constable Walter Bert Vandepeer 
Constable George Victor Williams 


NEWINGTON SECTION 


Inspector David Greenlees 

Sergeant Frederick William 
Vandepeer 

Constable George Oliver Dewey 

Constable Edward William Eley 

Constable Wilfred Herbert Petts 

Constable Percy Edward Wyles 


BOBBING SECTION 


Sergeant Colin Vernon George 
Rayner Daniel 
Constable William Bertram Gorman 
Constable Reginald James Maxted 
RODMERSHAM!SECTION 
Sergeant Albert Edward Barrett 
Constable Edward James Allen 
Constable Cyril Frederick Barrett 
Constable Alfred Thomas Brunger 
Constable Arthur George Hancock 
Constable Wilfred Gordon Thomas 
Constable James White 
Constable William Henry White 


BORDEN SECTION 


Sergeant Charles Edward Thomas 

Poynter 
Constable Edward Christopher Barton 
Constable Philip George Clark 
Constable Stephen Warwick Dent 
Constable Cecil Patrick Fishenden 
Constable George Hector MacDonald 

Kemp 

Constable William Oakley Martin 
Constable Cecil Twyman 


Sheerness Sub-Division 


W. Constable Mrs. Elvira Fullard 
SHEERNESS SECTION 


Inspector Edward John Andrew 
Bidgood 

Sergeant George Atkinson 

Sergeant Henry Charles Cox 

Sergeant George Frederick Hughes 

Constable Percy Leslie Louvaine 


August 


Constable George Thomas Austin 
Constable Walter Thomas Banks 
Constable Walter Thomas Barham 
Constable Charles Francis Barker 
Constable Roland Thomson Burgess 
Constable John William Dimmick 
Constable Horace Edward Dives 
Constable James William Fullard 
Constable Alfred Reginald Gulliver 
Constable George Ingleton 
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Sheerness Section—continucd 


Constable Robert Geoffrey Kenny 
Constable Frederick James Lawson 
Constable Philip Palfreyman 
Constable Frederick William Edward 
Rees 
Constable Raymond Victor Scoones 
Constable Frederick David Wallace 
Constable William Richard Wells 


QUEENBOROUGH SECTION 


Sergeant Victor Ernest Dobson 
Constable Thomas Bottle 
Constable Harold Horace Harkup 
Constable Warren William Judge 
Constable Arthur Horace Seager 
Constable Sidney Albert Stanbridge 
Constable Frank Swan 


MINSTER SECTION 


Inspector Herbert William Hoddinott 
Sergeant Ronald Percy Stuart- 
Titchener 
Constable Henry William Austin 
Constable Stanley Bostock 
Constable Wilfred George Hallett 
Constable Ronald Albert Mercer 
Constable Frank William Newman 
Constable Henry Frederick Reeves 
Constable Thomas William Sizeland 
Constable Douglas Norman Smith 


EASTCHURCH SECTION 
Constable George Robert Godden 


Faversham Sub-Division 


FAVERSHAM SECTION 


Inspector Charles Leslie Clarke 
Sergeant Gordon Ian Dunster Avery 
Sergeant William Frank McKenzie 
Sergeant Henry George Sales 
Constable John Stephen Allchin 
Constable Charles William George 
Belsom 
Constable Frank Robert Curling 
Constable Harry Leonard Homewood 
Constable Edwin Lewis Hunt 
Constable Frederick George Ingram 
Constable Stanley George Johnson 
Constable Geoffrey Kirby 
Constable Frank Mawson Knight 
Constable Wilfred Thomas Minty 
Constable Charles Walter Northrop 
Constable Kenneth Herbert Sage 
Constable Norman Harold Stalford 
Constable Victor Charles Stokes 
Constable Herbert Leslie Thompson 


HERNHILL SECTION 


Sergeant Albert Edward Moon 
Constable Victor Arthur Filmer 
Constable Jesse Carl Richardson 


BOUGHTON SECTION 


Inspector Laurence Beale Neame 
Sergeant Stanley Edward Skinner 
Constable Percy Sidney Clayson 
Constable Alfred Sydney Ferguson 
Constable Frank Howitt 

Constable Frederick Norbury Smith 


George Stuart Swaffer 


Constable 
Clarence Weatherall 


Constable 


OARE SECTION 


Sergeant Alec William Fagg 
Constable Hugh James Fagg 
Constable Charles Herbert Holliday 
Constable George Frederick Howland 
Constable Albert Edward Philpott 


EASTLING SECTION 


Sergeant Ernest Edward Plant 
Constable Alan George Atkins 
Constable William Norman Austin 
Constable Albert Edward Coleman 
Constable Frederick John Homewood 
Constable Neil Paul MacTaggart 
Constable John Henry Vernon 


THROWLEY SECTION 


Sergeant Frederick Albert Vaughan 

Constable Thomas Leonard ee) 
ay 

Constable Henry James Herbert White 


TEYNHAM SECTION 


Sergeant Herbert George Stickles 
Constable Edward Francis Buttle 
Constable Leslie George Hales 
Constable Sidney Harry Mitchell 
Constable Harry Cyril Radley — 
Constable Douglas George Sattin 
Constable Ronald Wyles 
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*H’? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Commandant Brigadier Bernard Charles Hamilton Gerty, 


Deputy Commandant Reginald Samuel Moss 
Ashford Sub-Division 


ASHFORD SECTION 


Inspector Ernest Roland Adams 
Sergeant Percy Cyril Newman 
Sergeant Leonard Arthur Ratcliff 
Sergeant Frank Arthur Ritchie 
Sergeant Reginald Stace 

Sergeant George Bernard Tune 
Sergeant George Edward Winder 


Constable Edward William Chapman 
Constable James Albert Connell 
Constable Donald George Crouch 
Constable Frederick James Empett 
Constable Leslie Alfred Charles Frost 
Constable Leslie David Greenstreet 
Constable Leslie William Halls 
Constable Anthony Frederick Albert 
Howland 
Constable Thomas Joseph Kennedy 
Constable John Herbert Kirby 
Constable Percival Charles John 
Macklin 
Constable John Richard Mallery 
Constable Albert Edward McEvoy 
Constable Henry Mirfin 
Constable Ronald William Henry 


Pemble 
Constable Harry Piper 
Constable Frederick Ernest Powell 
Constable Norman Masters Price 
Constable Maurice William Mortimer 

Read 

Constable Walter Charles Sharp 
Constable Herbert George Sayers 
Constable Kenneth John Sherrell 
Constable Donald Victor Taylor 


GREAT CHART SECTION 


Sergeant Edward Fuller 
Constable Lewis Allan Day 
Constable Alec Charles Hyder 
Constable Stephen Richard Janman 
Constable Edwin Morris Pierce 
Constable John Shorter 

Constable Sydney Alfred George 


Wood 
KINGSNORTH SECTION 
Sergeant Walter Jack Chantler 
Constable Frederick William 
Bartholomew 


Constable Alfred Padgham 
Constable Cyril Alfred Swain 
Constable Reginald Seymour Swain 


C.B.E., D.S.O. 


KENNINGTON SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


William Isiac Hodgson 
Frederick Edward Beer 
Charles Allen Brown 
Alfred Courtney 

John William Flawn 
John William Kemsley 
Harry Cornelius Kennett 
Henry Gordon Stanford 


WYE SECTION 


Inspector 
Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 


James Kerr 
George Herbert Turrell 
Jack Austin 
William John Hann 
William Richard Huggett 
Geoffrey Hunt 
Victor Percy Walter 
Jeffrey 
Herbert Percy Jordan 
Frederick William George 
Morris 
James William Phillips 
Eric Alfred Strong 


SMEETH SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


William Stuart Brooks 
William Frederick Barton 
Reuben Leslie Blaskett 
George Brooks 

Thomas William Hobday 
Arthur Leslie Small 
Edward James Smith 
John Frederick Spicer 
Daniel George Swaffer 
Frank Goodwin Thornby 
Arthur Langley Wratten 
Thomas Henry Wratten 


CHALLOCK SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Albert Ernest Longley 
Robert Lewis Austen 

John James Thomas Hortoa 
John Underdown Tharp 
George Desmond Ward 


EGERTON SECTION 


Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
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Leo Victor Heasman 
Norman William Beaney 
Peter Albert Frederick 

Black 
Thomas Swaffer Burford 
Stanley Victor Buss 
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Egerton Section—continued 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Leslie Charles Cooper 
John Bertram Cunyingham 
Leslie Eric Doorne 

David Felix Foreman 
Percy Stanley Hopkins 
Peter George Schooling 
Thomas Martin Willcock 


CHARING SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Inspector 


Edwin Sidney Smith 
Thomas Henry Butcher 
John Alfred Cackett 
Arthur William Cheesman 
Harold Herbert Drury 
Reginald George Edwards 
Leslie William Foreman 


Tenterden Sub-Division 


Cyril Payne 


TENTERDEN SECTION 


Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Donald Franklin Fuggle 
Ernest Albert Stanger 
Charles Henry Brind 
Frank Brind 

Ernest William Broad 
Michael George Cox 
Leonard William Dann 
Roy William Hedges 
Derek Wilmer Link 
Harold Frank Want 
Thomas Weller 


ORLESTONE SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Geoffrey Hogden 

Leonard Atkins 

Arthur Rupert Austen 
William George Dorman 
Leonard Arthur Dimmock 
Charles George Greenland 
James Horton 

Joseph Oven, M.M. 

Charles Frank Reynolds 
Horace George Reynolds 
Alan Frank Vane 

John Edward Walker 


APPLEDORE SECTION 


Sergeant 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Arden Francis Terrell 
Shapland 
Oliver Victor Brown 
Wiiliam Douglas Colthup 
John Arthur Cooper 
Charles Edward Griffiths 
Charles Ernest Hukin 
Robert Desmond Martin 
Allan Henry Smith 
Charles Henry Terry 


WITTERSHAM SECTION 


Sergeant 
Constable 


Charles Merton Addy 
James Henry Archer 
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Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Percy James Harvey 

Lewis John Howland 
Norman Thomas Howland 
Leslie John Moore 

Alfred Tamsett 

Walter George Woodcock 


CHILHAM SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 


Alfred Ernest Barwick 
David Garfield Evans 
Albert Sidney Fisher 

Hugh Sidney Kennett 
Frank George Pilcher 

Jack William Sole 
Frederick Wanstall 
Thomas Edward Woodham 


Albert John Brown 

William Charles Brown 

James John Brunger 

Edmond John Drury 

Cyril Cobbe Myles 

Jack Russell 

Richard Charles Stephen 
Sargent 

William Albert Tyler 


WOODCHURCH SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Thomas Moate 

Sydney Heal 

Percy Thomas Rubie 

Reginald Victor Stedman 
Woollett 


SMARDEN SECTION 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


BRENZETT 


Inspector 
Sergeant 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


James Thompson Curwen 
Derek Horne Breakell 
Frederick Owen Farley 
Ronald Stroud Field 
Leonard James Hodson 
William Henry Knight 
Joseph Ledger 
William Charles Marshall 
Kenneth Grahame Rushton 
Albert Edward Graham 
Watkins 


SECTION 


Basil Edward Ames 

Cyril Alfred Gorham 
Reginald Leon Clark 
Samuel Bishop Coleman 
Alfred Charles Dixon 
Jesse Frederick Fielder 
William James Gill 
Reginald Ernest Leslie Gurr 
Albert Horace Huggett 
Leonard Leslie Huggett 
Bernard George Ivatt 
Antony William Knipmeyer 
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LYDD SECTION 


Sergeant John Carpenter 
Constable Edward Arter 

Constable Albert Edward Catterwell 
Constable Ernest Edwin Harmer 
Constable Frederick Charles Jones 
Constable Ernest Arthur Lyne 
Constable Alwyne Granville Tranter 


NEW ROMNEY SECTION 


Sergeant George Edwin John Apps 
Constable William Ebenezer Ashby 
Constable Raymond John Barton 
Constable Arthur Frederick 
Crutchfield 
Constable Reginald Jeffery 
Constable William Henry Nettleship 
Constable Charles Harry Parrish 


DYMCHURCH SECTION 


ALDINGTON SECTION 


Sergeant Dennis George Stephen 
Hooker 
Constable Frank Charles Cobb 
Constable William Albert Daw 
Constable Dennis Thomas Wyndham 
Hooker 
Constable Aubrey Desmond Hyder 
Constable Charles George Sharp 
Constable Walter Charles Sherwood 


SELLINDGE SECTION 


Sergeant Alfred Ernest Woollett 
Constable Jeffrey Phillip Boulton 
Constable William Leslie Bucknell 
Constable Charles Henry Fuller 
Constable William Fuller 
Constable Ernest Frederick Gale 
Constable George Sidney Hawkes 
Constable Albert John Penfold 
Constable Charles Thomas Piddock 
Constable Frederick George Smith 
Constable Thomas Walter Smith 


“J”? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Sergeant Cecil Leonard Thomas 
Hopkins 

Constable Frederick Leslie Hopkins 

Constable Lawrence Hudson 

Commandant 

Deputy Commandant 

Sergeant 


Lt. Col. Ralph Mansell 
Wallace John St. Clair Rumbold 
Arthur Leslie Claydon 


Folkestone Sub-Division 


FOLKESTONE SECTION 


Chief Insp. Herbert George Eastmead 
Inspector John Henry Baldock 
Inspector Robert Cecil Powell 
Sergeant Frederick Brown 
Sergeant Reginald George Marshall 
Sergeant Alfred Sidney Smith 
Constable Albert Edward Anslow 
Constable Frederick Atkinson 
Constable Phillip Henry Bowles 
Constable Stanford James Cashmore 
Constable Christopher John 
Collinson 
Constable Albert Charles Crawley 
Constable Jeffrey Glenville Daniels 
Constable Percy Joseph Deal 
Constable Albert Dorrell 
Constable Adrien Craig Duchene 
Constable Edward James Gregory 
Constable Peter Charles Hale 


Constable John Thomas Hambrook 
Constable William Hatton 
Constable George James Holland 
Constable Reginald Cyril Frederick 
Hopper 
Constable Joseph Iggulden 
Constable Albert Keeler 
Constable Ernest Edward Lambe 
Constable Horace George Lockyer 
Constable Thomas Walter Lukehurst 
Constable William Manley 
Constable Walter Markwell 
Constable Roy William Marsh 
Constable Cecil Frederick Noble 
Constable Ernest William Payton 
Constable Biagio Giuseppe Rossi 
Constable Herbert Smith 
Constable Charles Edward Stone 
Constable Douglas Turpin 
Constable John Peter Verkaik 
Constable William Wilby 
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Hythe Sub-Division 


HYTHE SECTION Sergeant Charles William Edward _ 
Inspector Benjamin Frederick ead Sergeant Alfred John Hopkins Hills 
epper aH 
Sergeant Frederick Henry Burchett ae See ie pee 
Sergeant Alfred Henry Clark Sergeant Thomas James Thompson 
Sergeant Stanley John Hayward Ganstable Wilfred Baker 
Constable Norman Thomas Apps Constable Phineas Constable 
Constable Norman Henry Bear Constable Alec Leslie Cooper 
Constable Edward Henry Gordon Catt Constable Horace Sidney Denman 
a 
. . Constable Alfred John Goldfinch 
Constable Percy Daniel Dixon Constable Thomas William Hopkins 
‘onstable David Fitzpatrick Constables Sfenhanbliadd 
Constable William James F Peder Constable Genrse Henry Nicholls 
. pee ace: Constable Frederick Palmer 
Constable Thomas Edwin Haisell Constable George James Palmer 
Constable William Harding Goncable Walter Palmer 
Constable Llewellyn Herbert Harris Gpnstable EcnestiBavian 
Constable John McInnes Kerr Constable Herbert George Pepper 
Constable Alfred John Daniel Lucas Constable JonniPresion 
poh Dawid Lanes Pit Constable Frederick Smith 
Constable : can yar a Constable Harold William Smith 
psa 2 Cee Constable Charles Albert Uden 
Constable Edward George Tiltman Constable Albert Edward Want 
Constable John Arthur Ree own Constable Frederick George Want 
Constable | Frank Edward George Webb eee Willige Henry wit 
Constable Hugh Whiteley Constable Willtamawvard 
Constable Frederick George West 
LYMINGE SECTION Constable Stephen William Wood 
Sergeant Leonard Augustus Cornes 
*“K’? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Commandant Herbert Cecil Potton 
Deputy Commandant Harold Geoffrey Loyns 
Sergeant William George Prescott 
Dover Sub-Division 
DOVER SECTION paneer Gas pau Sargent 
é F t tederick John Simpson 
Chief Insp. Albert Henry Norris a fe me i 
Inspector a Revnett Constable William Tennant ae ait 
Inspector Reginald Atkins Mars see 
Sergeant Alfred George Fina Constable Edward Alfred Percy Paley 
ergeant ‘harles Alfred Hill Gonstable Sidine p 
. y Winwood Burden 
Sergeant Edward Charles Hopkins Constable Edward Charles Butler 
Sergeant Charlies Thomas William 


IMGrecratt Constable Reginald Lawrance Carlo 
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Dover Section—continued 


Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Reginald Frank George 
Chandler 
Walter Keith Clayson 
Chapman 
William Jack Cork 
Frederick James Cosham 
Alexander Leslie Couchman 
George Frederick Crush 
Wilfred James Cook Dann 
Reginald Keyes Danson 
Cyril Dennis 
George Dunning D.c.m. 
Norman William Gavin 
Hugh Thomas Gray 
Leonard William Halls 
Cyril Victor Harding 
Victor Harding 
Ronald Sydney Harman 
Walter Edward Bertram 
Harrison 


Hefforn 

Henry William Howland 
William James Mills 
Walter James Moore 
Roland Alfred Stephen 

Piddlesden 
Stanley George Ratcliffe 
William Edward Ratcliffe 
John Ernest Redman 
George Frederick Rolfe 
Berwick Colin Sansom 
Clive KneaJe James Sharp 
Frederick Swain 
Charles William Trumper 
Leslie George Tutthill 
Frederick John Williams 
John Withnall 


William Harrison 


EYTHORNE SECTION 


Inspector 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Sergeant 


William Gladstone Stone 
Arthur John Andrews 
Edward Broadley 
Leslie John Foreman 
Albert Richard Hambrook 
Bernard Harvey 
Harold John Laming 
Charles Henry Marsh 
William Charles Noel 
Marsh 
Joseph Pilcher 


Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Deal Sub-Division 


DEAL SECTION 


Inspector 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Henry Walter Wraight 
Manfred Daniel Bushell 
Harry Alfred Baker 
Roland Capell 

Percy Leonard Channon 
Arthur Charles Rye 
Baldwin Howe Sadier 


Sergeant 

Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
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Albert Dennis Stone 
Herbert Arthur Turner 
John Weir 
Percy Hilton Allen 
Ronald Jack Baines 
Herbert Alfred Baker 
Henry Frederick Burwell 
Victor Norton Butcher 
Victor Charles Cannon 
William Frank Collard 
Frederick Arthur Danson 
Reuben Ernest Danson 
Stephen Samuel Dyer 
Heber Horatio Edwards 
Percy Harold James Eyles 
William John Finnis 
James Hagan 
Walter James Hambrook 
John William Harris 
Alban Harrison 
Arthur Herbert Hewitt 
Edward George Phillip 
Hopper 
Frank Walter Edward 
Howard 
Arthur Jenner 
Ronald Thomas Jones 
William John Kirby, p.s.m. 
Jarvis Ernest Laslett 
Charles Edward Luck 
William Thomas Luck 
Charles Edward Marsh 
Edward Carl Marsh 
Percy Edwin Marsh 
Percy George Marsh 
Cyril John Morris 
Albert Edward Charles 


Moseling 
Frederick Oldham 
John Henry Parkinson 
Leonard Pay 
Eric Stanley Pickering 
Arthur Edward Pilcher 
Ernest William Pilcher 
Percival James Pritchard 
William Charles Roberts 
Frank Reginald Sayer 
Sidney Harold Smith 
Frank William Sneller 
Leonard Foster Tanton 
George Amos Titmuss 
Tom Wakeman 
Samuel Wilshaw 
Percy Ernest Wyborn 


Henry James Wyborn 
George Baker 

George Ernest Bartlett 
Kenneth John Bent 
William John Brind 
Frederick Collier 

Ben Collins 

Charles Edward Curtis 
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Deal Section—continued 


Constable Charles Frederick 
Hodgkinson 
Constable Vivian Sidney Holloway 
Constable Ronald Jeffrey Richard 
Newing 
Constable Charles Denis Robinson 
Constable William Edwin Smith 
Constable Thomas Henry Stevens 
Constable Frederick William Taylor 


“TL? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Constable Harry Evans 

Constable Edward George Firminger 
Constable William Reginald Glinn 
Constable Frank Reginald Hawkins 
Constable Walter Edward Hayward 
Constable John Rowland Hill 
Commandant 


Deputy Commandant 
Clerk Sergeant 
Woman Constable 


Major General Berthold Wells Key, 


C.B., D.S.0., M.C. 


Reginald Aiano, M.s.M. 
Reginald Edward Attwell 
Miss Marjorie Louise Harvison 


Ramsgate Sub-Division 


RAMSGATE SECTION 


Inspector 
Inspector 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 
Canstable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Constable 
Constable 
Constable 


Charles George Goodwin 
William George Wall 
Walter John Hall 
Leonard George Howard 
Charles Wilfred Mayhead 
Leslie Albert Nethersole 
Arthur Charles Parncott 
Archibald John Henry 
Toghill 
Herbert Pierpoint Appleby 
Ronald Thompson Bowdin 
Frank John Chiddention 
Herbert Ernest Cox 
Alfred John Cullen 
Joseph James Emerick 
Frederick Harold Ewington 
Frederick Richard Fisk 
Horace Richard Hilton 
Frederick George Henry 
Lane 
Charles Martin Matthews 
Charles Sidney Money 
Edward Henry James 
Moore, G.M. 
Frank Josiah Page 
William John Reddick 
Donald Reginald Richards 


Constable William George Slaughter 
Constable Lawrence Lyall Smith 
Constable Edward Ralph Solly 
Constable Robert Spinks 

Constable lvor Townsend 

Constable John Mackenzie Turner 
Constable Joseph Thomas Edward 


Watts 


MINSTER SECTION 


Inspector Lionel Henry Dagley 
Sergeant Albert Newport 
Sergeant John Wilfred Lechmere 
Young 
Constable Leslie Vivian Firrell 
Constable Edward John Garlinge 
Constable Albert Leigh Greenhead 
Constable Edward Ernest David 
Arthur Hoad 
Constable Percy George Jarvis 
Constable Henry Francis Thomas 
Kirke 
Constable William Charles Marsh 
Constable Frederick John Turner, 
B.E.M. 
Constable Frank Charles Uden 
Constable Thomas William West 
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Sandwich Sub- Division 


SANDWICH SECTION Sonsiable Edwards oO Eierlone 
: onstable avi: enr ar 
Ipspector Arthur Edward Spinner Cnstable Willa Hairy Albert 
Sargeant Percy Edward Cook Constable Albert James Hogben ed 
Beet Geoffrey Arthur Hunt Constable James Victor Holman 
pokeant pednke Poicitanniag Constable Arthur John Howard 
Sergeant Harry Saint Constable William Thomas ene 


Constable Robert Alfred Bailey 
Constable Edward Thomas Walter Coulible eee ee Law 


Barham Constable Walter Eric Penfold 


Constable Arthur Frederick Boyson one 
Constable Allan Gordon Philip 
Constable = Arthur Robert Byrne Constable Ronald Frederick Rogers 
Constable William Matthew Cann Gonciabls William Sheridan 
Cons)ablegeme exandersehum Constable Frank Edwin Smith 


Constable Donald Frederick Cox 


Gonciatic AWilliamelauniGeciliGroud| Constable Kenneth Winston Thomas 


“M’? DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Commandant Leslie Arthur Dimmock 
Deputy Commandant Gordon Ward 


Margate Sub-Division 
MARGATE SECTION Constable Stephen Frederick Drayson 
Chief Insp. Henry James Fuller Constable Stanley Eede 


a: Constable Alfred Evans 
Inspector Thomas William Deller Ganstable Sina Wace aa 


Inspector Leonard George Odell 

Sergeant Bernard Gregory Croft beet a pains ge Gar ratt 

See ete Pain’ Constable William Herbert Huskinson 

Sergeant Julian Frederick Chey i eonuee Willer Robert Hede = att 
taffor: 


Constable Bernard Dean Kemp 


Sergeant Francis Charles sate Constable Thomas Samuel Phillpott 
Gonctable Alfred William Adams Constable Bernard Eric ace 
eae a ae a Constable Stanley William Rushbrook 
. Constable Walter Percy Samson 
Constable Reginald Arthur Barber Constable Edward Robert Thorne 
Constable William Charles Baxter Ganstabla John Joseph Tully 


Constable Nigel John Bird 


Gonstanle Robert Noel Bromley Constable Herbert James Turner 


Constable William Wellard Bromley Conn ec uer eae 

(Congas William George gate Constable Thomas Hurst Wiles 

Constable John Charles Frank Constable Thomas Ernest tee 
Dadds 


Constable Lionel Victor Delplanque Constable — Edward Dixon Willmore 


Broadstairs Sub-Division 


BROADSTAIRS SECTION Constable William Frederick King 
Inspector Francis Matthew Shea Constable Henry Charles Williams 
Constable Frederick George Best Maunton 
Constable George Parkinson Eyre Constable Frank Harry Page 
Constable Ernest Leonard Gilbert Constable Cyril Robert Rowland 
Constable Alfred Richard Holyer Constable James Henry Willbourn 
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Index of Advertisers 


Anstey’s Ltd. 


Barretts of Canterbury, 
Ltd. 


Bobby and Co. Ltd. 


Bowater Paper 
Corporation Ltd. 


Brett, Robert & Sons, Ltd. 


British Petroleum Co, Ltd. 


Brook Garage (Chatham) 
Ltd. 


Burrows, Clements, Winch 
and Sons 


Butlin’s, Ltd. 


Cement Marketing Co, 
Ltd. 


Cobb’s, Margate 
Courage Barclay, Ltd. 
Craxford’s, Ltd. 
Dreamland, Margate 


East Kent Road Car Co. 
Ltd. 


Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd. 


xii 
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Everard, F, T. & Sons, Ltd. i 


Foster Clark, Ltd. 
Fremlins, Ltd, 

Gatward, W. H., Ltd. 
George Fitt Motors, Ltd. 


Xxi 
x 
XXVii 


xiv 


Gyproc Products, Ltd. vi 
Jennings, J. A., Ltd. xix 
Kentish Express xxiii 
Kentish Gazette ii 


Leonards (Rochester) Ltd, viii 


London and Rochester 
Trading Co, Ltd. Vv 


Longley, M. W. & Co. Ltd. xxvii 
Lynch, M. & Sons, Ltd. XKXV 
Maidstone & District Motor 


Services, Ltd. xi 
Martin Walter, Ltd. Vili 
Norman Cycles, Ltd. iv 


Nuralite Company Ltd. XXix 
Parker Pen Co, Ltd. vii 


Redhill Motors 
(Maidstone) Ltd. xxxiii 


Reed, Albert E. & Co. Ltd. xxii 
Rootes, Ltd, iiib 
Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. xiv 
Sankey, J. H. & Son, Ltd = xviii 
Sharp, Edward & Sons, Ltd. ix 
Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd. XV 
Silver City Airways Ltd. = xxiii 
Skyways of London xvi 
Truman and Co, Ltd. XXxii 
Whitbread and Co, Ltd. — xxiv 


ae words go out in polyglot profusion. Translated in 
language and form, they appear as print on a newspaper. 
Paper is an impartial recorder. It takes the news of a 
world conference, the football results, the names of the 
ladies who served tea in the village hall and makes history 
of them all. But paper does more, even, than that. In 
magazines and books it entertains and instructs. Converted 
into its many other forms, paper protects your groceries, 
brings supplies safely to farmers, takes precious goods 
abroad, wraps swects for the children. Timber— the raw 
material of all these varied products — appears in the home 
in other guises; in kitchen fitments as hardboard, on the 
dressing-table as face tissucs. On a world front, Bowaters 
are making an increasing contribution 
to people’s knowledge, health and 
general contentment. 


The harvest of the forest is given — 
many forms by BOWATERS 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
Great Britain United States of America Canada 
Australia South Africa Eire Norway Sweden 


Advertisement XX 


iS MARGATE 


pat. 


Founded on the Corner of Margate 
High Street in 1887. 


BANG Si RIE Ext NORTHDOWN ROAD 
Tel: THANET 20202 Tel: THANET 21525 


FRESH FROM THE 
GARDEN OF 
ENGLAND 


Delicious Foods from Foster Clark’s of Maidstone, Kent, include: 


CANNED FRUIT & VEGETABLES, CUSTARD, BLANCMANGE, JELLIES, 
BAKED BEANS, PACKET SOUPS 


Advertisement XI 


Advertisement XXII 


The Kentish Coppers have been on the beat 

Just one hundred years, so they say; 

But the KENTISH EXPRESS is a hundred and two, 
And it’s well worth four coppers to-day. 


FLY with your car to the Continent 


ry SELWVER CITY 


from LYDD (Ferryfield) AIRPORT 


Silver City operate frequent all- the - year - round 


— Air Ferry services to Le Touquet, Calais and 
p= Ostend from their own modern airport at Lydd. 
ate There are also other services for cars, cycles and 
Sa passengers to the Continent, Channel Isles, 


Northern Ireland and the Isle of Man. 


SILVER CITY AIRWAYS LIMITED 


LYDD (Ferryfield) AURPORT, ROMNEY MARSH, KENT 
Telephone: LYDD 301 


Head Office: | Great Cumberland Place, London, W.1 Tel.: PAD 7040 


Advertisement XXIII 


There’s a 


WHITBREAD beer 


DREAMLAND MARGATE 


Famous for first class entertainment ! 


THE AMUSEMENT PARK IN A FLOWER GARDEN 


Advertisement XXIV 
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METAL 
MERCHANTS 


Buyers of all types of ferrous and 
non-ferrous scrap. Stock-holders 
of new and secondhand plates, 
sections, pipes, tanks, plant and 
machinery. We solicit enquiries 
for Home Trade/Import/Export 
and are backed by very nearly 100 
years of trading. 


M. LYNCH & SON, Ltd., Mill Wharf, Canal Road, 
STROOD, KENT. Telephone Strood 7545 / 7546 


pose” 


That during 1956 


in the Kent Police District — 


There were 14,169 road accidents? 


117 persons were killed; 1,502 seriously injured 
and 5,590 slightly injured? 


1,292 children under 15 years were injured— 
12 of them fatally? 


An accident occurred every 37 minutes 12 
seconds throughout the year? 


A person was killed or injured every 1 hour 
13 minutes 7 seconds? 


Faults by drivers accounted for nearly half the 
total accidents? 

Dogs in the carriageway were primarily the 
cause of 9°% of all accidents? 


If you do, you will appreciate the need to play your 
part in reducing the toll of the road by extending 
Courtesy and Consideration to others. 


Ensure that this Centenary Year will be remem- 

bered not only as a milestone in the Kent Police 

Service but as a year when accidents and casualities 
were reduced to a marked extent. 


i 


fo Eee ance 
Performance 
Ee Ommomn y 


ee (uve CGE REC AZ Eine 


Saloon or Convertible 


We (He “GAN Wash Ds nD 
MAIN DEALERS 
14-17 Sandling Road, Maidstone 


Telephone: Maidstone 4289 


Heating Installations 
Oil Burning Equipment 
Hot and Cold Water Systems 


MW. LONGLEY LT. 


Contractors to Air Ministry, War Department, Ministry of 
Works, Regional Hospital Boards and K.C.C. 


10, Cheriton Gardens 
Folkestone 


Telephone 51701/2 


Contractors for the Mechanical Services in the Driving School and 
Workshops at County Police H.Q., Suiton Road, Maidstone. 


Advertisement XXVIL 


ZZ LE 
a ae 


EXTRA 


PETROL AND 
MOTOR OIL 


Ruvalite 


~. Teedg Mark 


THERMO-PLASTIC NON-METALLIC MATERIAL 
SUPERSEDES ROOFING METALS 


Now more than ever; when so many robberies 
of lead from Churches and Building Sites are 
taking place - it is well worth considering the 
possibilities of using an alternative which has no 
scrap value. Nuralite has all the advantages of the 
metals it supersedes, for roofing, ridging, flashings, 
etc., without the disadvantages - and its there 
for “life”! 


3 write for information to:- 


THE NURALITE COMPANY LIMITED 
WHITEHALL PLACE +: GRAVESEND : KENT 


TEL: GRAVESEND 6176 (3 lines) GRAMS: NURALITE, GRAVESEND, KENT 


Advertisement KXIX 


DAILY EXPRESS COACH SERVICES OPERATE 
BETWEEN LONDON and all parts of EAST KENT 
* ok ok Ok 
Frequent comfortable Bus Services connect 
the main towns and villages in EAST KENT 
* kek ke * 


Coaches are available for all occasions. 
Expert advice on itineraries for Tours 
Excursions and Outings gladly given. 
Ke KK eK, 


HOLIDAY COACH TOURS in GREAT BRITAIN and on the 
CONTINENT 


Write now for illustrated brochure: 
’ ROAD CAR COMPANY LTD. 
TOURS DEPT. - HARBLEDOWN «+ CANTERBURY 


TARMACADAM AND CONCRETE— ROADS AND PATHS 
CONSTRUCTED or REPAIRED 


6 
SAND — STONE — GRAVEL 
SUPPLIED AND DELIVERED 


Their delightful 
DURITE BRICKS } colours are giving 


housing a new 


DURITE DASH J interest 


Consult BRETTS 


ROBERT BRETT & SONS, LTD., 
St. Lawrence House, New Dover Road, Canterbury 


Depots at Faversham and Rochester. Telephone Canterbury 3211 


Advertisement XXX 


CRAXFORDS LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Famous 
‘DUPLEX’ Range 
of Self Fixing Products for 
Bathroom, Kitchen & Toilet 


Exported all over the World 


WORKS 
DUPLEX WORKS, BROADSTAIRS 
Telephone: THANET 61471 


SALES OFFICE 
108 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Advertisement XXXI 


TRUMAN?’S 


E | TRIUBIRIOWN!' 3 


Specially Brewed Brown Ale 


WATKRERODE 


CEMENT: PAINT 


will do for your house— SNOWCEM IS MANUFACTURED IN KENT 
Supplied by 


THE CEMENT MARKETING 
COMPANY LTD. 
Portland House, Tothill Street, London, 8.W.1. 


SNOWCEM 


WATERPROOF CEMENT PAINT 


SNOWCEM will give the outer 
walls new brightness in any one of 
7 colours and provide a rock-hard 
weatherproof coating. And it will 
do the same for your garage, shed 
or cellar. 


Decoration PLUS protection at LOW cost 


Advertisement XXXII 


AUSTIN 
| ROVER 


SALES & SERVICE 


BARRETTS 


OF CANTERBURY LTD 
ot, FPElERSS ST CANTERBURY” 2720 


aot KENT DISTRIBURORS 


;—REDHILL MOTORS (maidstoney LTD.— 


THE BROADWAY, MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Invite you to inspect the latest in British and Continental 


MOTOR CYCLES, SCOOTERS and MOPEDS 
in large Showrooms at rear of premises 
50ce Mopeds: 
Bown: Kieft; Lambretta; N.S.U. Quickly 4 
and the ‘‘Lively Leopard” Range. F> 
a New Hudson 98ce Auto-—Cycles. 4) 
\2 ¢. 

» 4, 
a : Scooters: *o, Sp 
oe B.S.A, “Dandy”; D.K.W. “Hobby” with 5 
oN Self-Change Gear Box. 4.4 
Ss CAs The Famous Lambretta 125cc & 150cc. "Gy So 
Vv SSH N.S.U. “Prima” 150cc with Self-Starter, no" 
PAR Peugeot 150cc with Car Type Boot. L® Uy 
<"e Kieft 200ce with Self-Starter and & Y% 

S } 4-Speeds, % ee 
RG © 
¥ Full Range of Second-Hand Machines * 
and Side-Cars in Stock. 

Exchanges and H.P, Terms. 


For Spares, Repairs and Accessories, Phone: Maidstone 3096 


Advertisement XXXII 


Burrows & Co. 


Sydney C. Clements, F.A.1. Richard B, Tuttle, F.R.I.C.S., FAL. 
W. Tunstall Bates, A.A.I. 


* 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
Surveyors and Valuers 


* 


Agents for All Types of Property 


* 


Special Departments deal with - Rating Valua- 
tions and Appeals, Surveys and Valuations for 
Mortgage and other purposes. Insurance, 
Planning Applications and Appeals. 
Agricultural Valuations. 

Auction Sales of Antique and Modern Furni- 
ture, Live and Dead Farming Stock, and 
Timber. 


Offices s- 
BANK STREET, ASHFORD 
Telephone: ASHFORD 1294 (5 fines) 
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